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THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Sunset Staff. Explores 
the Gulf of California, Boja California, and 
Mexico's Mainland Coast. Fine illustrations. 
$1 1.75. 

ART TREASURES IN THE WEST by Sunset Staff. 

Descriptions and discussions of paintings, sculp- 
tures and artists displayed in Western museums 
and public places. Hardcover $11.75 

THE COLORFUL BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND STAGE 
by Richard Pourade and Marjorie Reed. Wjth 20 
stage coach pointings by Miss Reed, the text 
concentrates on the Fort Yuma to San Francisco 
run of the tough Butterfield route. Album For 
mat, heavy art paper, $6,75. 

IT ALL HAPPENED IN TOMBSTONE by John 

Clum. Eye-witness account of famous gun battle 
between Earps, Doc Holliday and the Clantons 
and McLaurys by publisher of Tombstone 
Epiraph Margin notes by John Gilchriese. 
Hardcover, 45 pages, $4.00. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. 

Field guide to gems and minerals of the Mo- 
have and Colorado deserts and adjacent areas. 

Paperback, $2.00 

GOLD IN THE SUN by Richard Pourade. Fifth in 
series of historical books about Southern Cali- 
fornia. Covers Salton Sea, reclamation of Im- 
perial Valley and gem mining in San Diego and 
Riverside counties. Large format, beautiful color 
illustrations. $9.50. 

THE SILVER DONS by Richard Pourade recounts 
the wresting of the Franciscan Missionary land 
by Spanish Dons and then lost to them by 
American pioneers. Covers Mormon Battlion and 
filibusters and war in Bajo California. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. $9.50. 

THE GLORY YEARS by Richard Pourade covers 
the early boom period of Southern California 
when San Diego s population exploded, then 
collapsed overnight. Beautifully illustrated Part 
of above series $9.50. 

BOOT KILL by Lambert Florin. Sixth in his series 
of Western ghost town books. Dramatic photos 
with epitaphs and true tales out of the tragic, 
comic and scandalous West. Large format, 
$12.95. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Remi Nadeau. The only good, hard- 
cover book on the California ghost towns. We 
recommend it highly. $5.95. 

OLD FORTS OF THE FAR WEST by Herbert Hon 

Maps are included with remarkably lively and 
accurate accounts of Western forts back to Civil 
War times. This volume covers the Southwest. 
Large format, good photos. $12.95 

HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER by Erie 
Stanley Gardner. As fascinating as one of his 
Perry Mason mysteries, the author takes you 
into Arizona's Superstition Mountains looking 
for the Lost Dutchman mine and into the Trigo 
Mountains in search of Numme' s lost bonanza. 
Hardcover, color photos. $7.50. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining comps deep in 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
os examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hardcover. 
$5.50. 
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HERE IS NEVADA by Effie Mack and Byrd Saw- 
yer. A complete picture of every facet of Nevada 
<n textbook manner. $12.50. 

PAPIER MAC HE by Mildred Anderson. Instruc- 
tions ond ideas for distinctive objets d' ort. Nice 
gift for hobbyists. $3.95. 

DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by Sam Kicks. Tells 
how primitive desert dwellers find sustenance, 
shelter, beverages and healing medicines in 
nature. Hardcover. $5.95. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, foun 
der ond publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
make this a MUST for those who really want 
ot understand the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. 
Hardcover. $5.00. 

STANDING UP COUNTRY by C. Gregory Cramp- 
Ion. Best book ever written about Utah-Arizona 
canyon country. Superb color. $15. 

J. ROSS BROWN: Confidential Agent in Old 
California. Satirical observations and rare ad- 
ventures of this 19th-century writer produce 
lively fodder for history buffs. Hardcover, 218 
pages. $5.95 

REMNANTS OF THE OLD WEST by Harriett 
Fornsworth. The old West's last living characters 
were interviewed by this author and the book 
is filled with never-before published tidbits that 
deserve recording. An attractive book thot makes 
a surprisingly inexpensive and worthwhile gift. 
Hardcover. $2.95. 

DESERT ANIMALS IN JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT by Miller and Stebbins. Excellent 
Look and first of its kind with thorough text 
ond good illustrations. Color plates. $10 

NAVAHO NEIGHBORS by Front Johnson New- 
comb. One of the better books about Navaho 
Indians by an author who lived intimately with 
them for over 30 years. $5.95, 

TREASURY OF FRONTIER RELICS by Les Beiti. A 

collectors guide to western frontier relics with 
descriptions, uses and prices Hardcover. $6.95. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 

PLEASE 

Add 25 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 

California residents add 4 percent 
sales tax, regardless of whether you 
are a Republican or Democrat. 



MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA by Mary De- 
Decker. Facts about the mines on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevodo and Inyo Mountains. 
Paper. $1,95. 

TERRIBLE TRAIL: the Meek Cutoff, 1845 by Clark 
and Tiller. Narrates the tragic tale of the Meek 
emigrant train and lays the groundwork for a 
solution to the Blue Bucket lost gold. $4.00. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrorto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 278 pages. $6.75. 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Belden. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback. $1.95. 

TIN-CAN CRAFTING by Sylvio Howard. Patterns 
and instructions for making figures, ornaments, 
and useful objects with tin cans. $3.95. 

RARE MAP REPRODUCTIONS from the year 1 B86. 

Series I includes three maps, Arizona, California 
and Nevada. Series II includes New Mexico, 
Utah and Colorado. Reproduced on fine paper 
They show old towns, mines, springs and trails 
now extinct. Each set of three, $3.75. Be sure to 
state series number with order. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S BOOK by Pat and Bob 
Ferroro. Gives history, descriptions and price 
lists. Profusely illustrated, 107-pages. Paper- 
back, $3.00. 

EARLY USES OF CALIFORNIA PLANTS by Edward 
K. Balls. Tells how native Indians used plants 
for subsistence. Checklist contains both popular 
and scientific names. $1.75. 

PIMAS, DEAD PADRES AND GOLD by Paul V. 
Lease. The author provides fodder to the idea 
that the Black Robes hid amazing omounts of 
treasure in Pimeria, which is now Arizona 
Paperback. $3. 

COOKING AND CAMPING ON THE DESERT by 

Choral Pepper. Also useful in your own back 
yard. Contains chapter by Jock Pepper on driv- 
ing ond surviving in back country. Recipes are 
named for ghost towns and lost mines ond sug- 
gest places to go and things to do. Hardcover, 



SONORA SKETCHBOOK by John Hilton. Revised 
edition. Artist Hilton writes of his years of resi- 
dent in Alamos, the ancient silver capital of Son- 
ora, Mexico. Interesting, colorfully written. 
Hardcover, $5.95. 

THE ANCIENT PAST OF MEXICO by Alma Reed. 

Art and architecture of pre-Conquest civilizations 
with up-to-date archeologicol information Well 
illustrated and written with easy-to-read style. 
$7.50. 

VISITING AMERICAN CAVES by Howard Sloan 
and Russell Gurnee. A travel book of caves 
throughout the U.S. with information about 
history, seasons open, facilities for accommoda- 
tion etc. $4.95. 

HOW TO RETIRE IN MEXICO on $2.47 a Day by 
Eugene Woods. Presents an enticing pre retire 
ment plan that's workable. Also, good travel in 
formation. Paperback, 95c. 

ANCIENT HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST based 
upon forty years of researth by the late Mal- 
colm Rogers. Brings together what is known of 
Early Man in North America. Illustrated in full 
color. Large format. $9 50. 
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January is the month for the ski championships in Utah with most ski 
areas within an hour's drive from any metropolitan area. Also every 
Saturday during January and February, at 1 p.m., is the Bear River 
Cutter Racing at Tremonton. Feeding of hundreds of elk is a daily event 
at the Hardware Ranch 20 miles east of Hyrum. 
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Starting with January we are adding more color photographs to 
DESERT Magazine. We like to use material from our readers. Color 
transparencies must be either 2Va X 2 V 4 or 4 X 5 vertical. We 
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Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

Dev. 4 print 8 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $1.78 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film S2.42 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints and 

new roll of Kodacolor film $3.30 

Reprints from Kodacolor negs $ .16 

Send for price sheets 
and envelopes 

All other 
Photo prices are 
comparably low 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Box 370, Yumc, Arizona or 
P. O. Bon 2830, Son Diego, California 
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SPECIAL 
6 ISSUES 

(JUNE to DEC. 1966) 

Containing Chora! Pepper's 
Exclusive Report on 
Baja California 

ONLY $3.00 

SEND CHECK or MONEY ORDER to 

DESERT Magazine 

Dept. MB, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



DESERT Magazine Bookshop 

Since 1937 The World's Largest 
Selection of Books on The West 



Desert Plants 
and People 

By SAM HICKS 

Forew ord by Erie Stanley Gardner 



The outhor, a veteran traveler and explorer, 
sets forth in loymans language the fascina- 
ting lore of natural herbs and shrubs used 
for healing, food, beverages, medicinal 
remedies and utilitorion purposes by the 
primitive people of the Southwest. Excellent 
photographs with 75 pages of text, hard- 
cover, $5.95. Pleose include 25c for hand- 
ling charges and A % sales taxes for Cali- 
fornia resident. Send check or money order 
to DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. 




ANCIENT HUNTERS OF 

THE FAR WEST 

Edited by Richard F. Pomade 

Based upon summaries of the late 
Malcolm Roger's work on Early Man 
for the San Diego Museum of Man, this 
excellent hook is the best available study 
of the ancient San Dieguito culture of 
southern California, western Nevada, 
western Arizona, and northwestern Mexi- 
co. Present evidence indicates the earliest 
stage of this culture was at least 10,000 
years ago. 

Sites where discoveries were made are 
mapped and often illustrated with photo- 
graphs, as are artifacts and drawings 
which aid in identification for the lay- 
man. New prospects for dating ancient 
man are also discussed, along with proven 
ones currently in use. 

Desert wanderers and DESERT read- 
ers will recognize familiar spots from 
photographs in this book and will dis- 
agree with some of the findings, as does 
this reviewer. But those are minor. There 
is much to learn from this beautiful book 
with 207 pages. Hardcover, $9.50. 



THEY SANG FOR HORSES 
By LaVerne Harrell Clark 
Sketches by Ted DeGrazia 

Here, for the first time, is described 
the impart of the horse upon traditional 
forms of Navajo and Apache folklore. 
An acquisition from the Spanish, this 
"gift from the gods" dramatically trans- 
formed the ceremony, song, prayer, cus- 
tom and belief of these tribes. Collectors 
of Indian mythological accounts and leg- 
end will find the material included here 
remarkably inclusive. Presented in an 
academic style, with references in the 
margins, the book escapes pedagogy in 
layout through DeGrazia's whimisical 
drawings. Other illustrations, in full 
color, portray horses painted by Indian 
artists. Outstanding among these is the 
Proud Blue Stallion by Adee Dodge. The 
book is indexed, large format, hardcover 
$12.00. 



DIG HERE 

By Thomas Penfield 

One of the best of the lost mine books, 
Dig Here has been revised and enlarged 
for this new edition, with seven lost 
treasure and mine yarns added in South- 
ern California and Nevada to those of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, In each 
case, the author states the alleged value 
of the claim, its location, and whatever 
authentication is available — often not 
much. Then he proceeds to give details 
in a spirited style which makes armchair 
treasure hunters itch to feel the spade. A 
commendable aspect of this book is that 
the author prepared a list of reading 
sources from which he arrived at his 
material. This is presented in the back of 
the book. Hardcover, 235 pages, $4.95. 
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THE SOUND AND THE SEA 

By Charles Flora and Eugene Fairbanks 

Although a number of the seashore 
animals identified in this occur as far 
south as Mexico, the object of the authors 
in this revised new addition was to iden- 
tify invertebrates along the shores of 
Puget Sound and the ocean beaches of 
Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia. More than 300 common species are 
illustrated with photographs. Interesting 
facts about habitat, size, range, and popu- 
lar and scientific names are included in the 
text below each photo. Photographs are 
exceptionally clear and descriptions are 
worded in language an amateur conch- 
ologist can understand. An excellent 
shell book. Hard cover, 455 pages, $8.50. 
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HIDDEN VALUES IN COINS 
By Burton Hobson 

The aspects which effect the relative 
value of coins are rarity, age, superior 
condition, but most of all, demand. This 
author believes demand is contingent up- 
on interest and the interest of a coin is 
related to the story behind it. This book 
takes a good look at coins of the entire 
world from the beginning of coinage in 
ancient Greece and China. Exciting stories 
are told about all, including American 
coins, right up to the present. There are 
also special pages on Canada and Mexico. 
Illustrations, of course, are photographs 
of the coins. Hardcover, 124 pages. $3.95. 



Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
25c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 4% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



SILVER 

By Charles Dunning and Edward 
Peplou , jr. 

A capsule history of silver ranging 
from Spanish missions to space missiles 
in the Southwest is covered in this book. 
County by county, famous mines with 
current and past owners, descriptions 
and future prospects, are described in 
detail and make fascinating reading. The 
final chapter concerns the potential for 
silver production. YX ith a current deficit, 
prospects for increased production look 
good, but there are a number of ramifi- 
cations pertinent to such a prediction, all 
covered in this book. Hardcover, 199 
pages, $5.9'). 




DESERT NOTES by JOHN H 



Exquisite, full color scenes by America' s fore- 
most desert painter. Generous pock of 1 B 
beautiful notes in □ handsome gift box. 
Handy 4x5 size. Only $1.25 per box. 
Order HILTON NOTES" today or send 10c 
for somple and catalog showing notes, 
prints, stationery and our famous Christmas 
cards Deoler inquiries invited. Our 17th year 
of same day service. Money-back Guarantee 
and postage free from the Leanin' Tree! 

The LEANIN' TREE Ranch 

Box TS0O Boulder, Colorado 



CREATIVE ENAMELLING and 

Jewelry-making 

By Kalharina Zechlin 

Hobbyists will be excited about this 
new book which explains the art of ena- 
mel work start to finish. Enamel crackle- 
ware, cloisonne, silver leafing, champ- 
leve and other techniques are explained 
in detail with easy to follow instructions. 
Unlike the cornball designs presented in 
so many hobby books, the suggested de- 
signs for jewelry and objets d' art in this 
one are highly styled and inspirational in 
helping you to develop original ideas. 

Enamelling is the technique by which 
a special type of glass is melted and fused 
to a metal base. As the glass is colorless, 
metallic oxides are added to it to give 
colors. Colors and shades of enamels are 
available commercially in prepared pow- 
der forms today, but in ancient China 
and Egypt where this work was highly 
perfected-, enamellists were chemists as 
well as artists. In addition to jewelry of 
all descriptions, ash trays, decorative 
plates, wall placques and beautiful little 
boxes are among the suggested items 
hobbyists will want to create. Hardcover, 
104 pages, $3.95. 



A GUIDEBOOK TO THE MOJAVE 
DESERT OF CALIFORNIA 

By Russ Leadabrand 

Including Death Valley, Joshua Tree 
National Monument and the Antelope 
Valley, this is fourth in a series of guides 
to Southern California outdoor areas. The 
author discusses origins of trails and 
roads, Indian tribes, ghost towns, scenic 
wonders and legends, with excellent 
directions for finding them. Photographs 
rnd a good map are included. Paperback, 
180 pages, 
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NEW 1967 EDITION 
Revised and Updated 

Modern- day adventure in a 25-foot power 
cruiser down the Lower Califorio side of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Includes maps and complete 
information for boaters. $6.75 (plus 27 cents 
tax tor California addresses). 

Best-West Publications 

P. O. BOX 7S7 
Palm Desert, California MS 60 
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N A RECENT issue of DESERT, 
reader Frank Masland of Pennsyl- 
aria rose in defense of his state's Box 
Huckleberry when an article titled the 
Oldest Thing Alive (Aug/Sept. '66) 
honored the Bristlecone Pine with this 
achievement. 

Old Grandad, a specimen of Pm/is 
arista/a found in the White Mountains 
of California, is 4600 years old, as dated 
by tree ring expert Dr. Edmund Schul- 
man. Among trees, this bristlecone pine 
is probably the oldest individual plant, 
unless you want to take sides in an ar- 
gument about a Mexican cypress (Taxo- 
dtum muoronaturm) which grows in the 
Indian village of Santa Maria del Tule 
near Oaxaca, Mexico. A cross section of 
this tree, with a trunk about 36 feet in 
diameter, is so irregular that some botan- 
ists think there has been a fusion of 



A patch of the Box Huckleberry in Perry Comity, Pennsylvania. 




three trunks. This accounts for age esti- 
mates varying from 4000 to 10,000 years. 

However, the Box Huckleberry shrub, 
contending for title of the oldest living 
plant, is not a tree, which will make the 
Bristlecone pine people very happy. Ra- 
ther, it is a low, evergreen, ground- 
covering shrub with edible fruit, like 
huckleberries, and leaves like box. Botan- 
ists call it Gaylitssacia brachycera and it 
occurs in limited areas in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia. Extend- 
ing itself by stolons at a rate of six inches 
per year, a single plant discovered in 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, covers eight 
entire acres of land. It has taken the shrub 
about 1200 years to travel this far. But 
the record discovery thus far was made 
along the Juanita River a few miles from 
the above-mentioned plant. This mon- 
ster extends for I-V4 miles along the 



northern slope of a mountain and its esti- 
mated age is a startling 13,000 years! 

Evidence that these apparent colonies 
are actually individual plants is estab- 
lished by the following observations. 
Stolons radiate from a center over the 
whole area; seedlings are extremely rare, 
occurring only where two plants are close 
enough for cross pollination, which in- 
dicates self -sterility; the plant never strad- 
dles a stream nor wash because the sto- 
lons can't cross and there are no seedlings 
to grow on the opposite side; and there is 
unusual uniformity in size and shape of 
leaves and fruit. 

Because of uncertainties, it is only 
probable that among the tree species old 
Grandad of the Pintts aristata clan reigns 
supreme as the oldest living tree, but 
there seems to be no doubt that the oldest 
living thing alive is the 13,000-year old 
box huckleberry. □ 
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WHEN LAVA SPLASHED 

ON THE DESERT FLOOR 

by Bernard Fas 




CAN YOU imagine being in the Mo- 
jave Desert and seeing volcanos 
erupting, fluid bombs exploding high 
into the sky, and lava flows splashing 
out and carpeting the desert floor? Yes, 
that was a scene in Southern California — - 
over 1,000,000 years ago. In those days 
astounding changes were occurring in the 
Mojave Desert. Mountains were being 
uplifted and active volcanos spilled their 
lava over wide areas. In past geological 
periods, known as the Tertiary and the 
Quaternary, Southern California's moun- 
tains gradually rose, and active volcanos 
were common. 

Would you like to climb a volcano? 
Seventy-five miles east of Barstow near 
the little town of Amboy is a volcanic 
cinder cone. This is Amboy Crater, a 
remnant of that past turbulent era. Act- 
ually not a rarity, it is quite typical of 
numerous craters which punctuate the 
Southern California deserts. The size and 
near -perfect shape of this cone, however, 
distinguishes it from others. But how did 
it get there? Geologists have not always 
agreed on what causes volcanos, but the 
general belief is that they are a result of 
molten rocks forcing a way through weak 
places in the earth's crust. 

The Amboy area is a basin-like struc- 
ture with numerous earthquake faults. It 
also contains Bristol Dry Lake, the result 
of drainage blocked by spreading lava 
flows. Surrounding mountains were push- 
ed up along the fault lines. All necessary 
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ingredients for the building of a vokano 
were present. 

Then hot, dark rocks several miles be- 
low the surface were forced upward 
along a weak zone and, helped by escap- 
ing gases, exploded onto the desert floor. 
This violent initial eruption spewed ash 
and liquid bombs for a wide distance. 
Amboy Crater is believed to have gone 
through numerous eruptions, interrupted 
by periods of inactivity. The cone devel- 
oped as an accumulation of ash and lava 
piled up layer upon layer with successive 
eruptions. The last volcanic activity at the 
crater took place as recently as 6,000 years 
ago. Geologically speaking, it is extremely 
youthful and eroded to a very minor 
extent. 

An impressive lava flow of about 24 
square miles surrounds the 250-foot-high 
crater. The site is easily reached from the 
highway and, of course, parking is no 
problem here. Several foot paths lead up 
to the cone, where you can get a breath- 
taking view of the surrounding area. 
After going that far, the next logical 
thing is to hike down into the crater. It 
is perfectly safe. 

As yet, there has not been any eco- 
nomic plundering of this natural feature, 



but pumice comes from lava and lava is 
sometimes used as a building stone, so 
there is a future economic potential. Per- 
haps someday the crater will succumb to 



the needs of man. In the meantime it can 
be enjoyed for its natural beauty and as 
a reminder of our recent geological 
past. □ 



DESERT BACK ISSUE SALE 
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MEEP 




by Melvin G. Palmer 



THE RAM raised his head. His 
mighty horns curved back against 
his bulging shoulder muscles, pulling 
his delicate hooves into quivering readi- 
ness. With a whistling snort, he sounded 
an alarm through the herd. There it was 
again ! The faint scent of man. The old 
l's piercing eyes caught a move- 



ment in the boulders below. Igniting the 
herd into action, he surged through the 
wolfberries and over the smooth-faced 
granite. Rams, ewes and lambs blindly 
followed. Spotting a break in the rock- 
walled trough, the seasoned leader head- 
ed for it. 

A naked figure stepped through the 




Three distinct eras of petroglyphk art cover this site at Grapevine Canyon. Curvilinear, 
abstact designs are considered the oldest, photo from pepper collection. 
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break, bow raised to his shoulder and 
arrow notched to its head. The arrow 
left the bow. Straight and true, it went 
into the heart of the valorous old war- 
rior. The ram fell without a sound. 

Leaping with glee, the Indian threw 
his bow to the ground, ignoring the re- 
mainder of the herd. He had killed the 
greatest of them all! He would be toast- 
ed and feted by his people. His feat 
would be recorded by the artists of his 
tribe. 

And recorded it was. Etched in stone 
hy patient, skilled craftsmen who took 
note of all great events within their 
nation. 

Today, more than 1000 years later, the 
story still stands, firm and graceful, in 
the unflinching granite boulders. The 
story is clear — the leaping sheep, the un- 
relenting hunters, the heaping of laurels 
on the fortunate bowsmen. The markings 
are unmistakeable in their meaning, a 
rarity in the petroglyphic history left by 
these people. 

Deeply engraved, hundreds of such 
figures begin at the bottom of a rounding 
bluff in Grapevine Canyon and reach up- 
ward to dizzying heights. Loops, grids, 
triangles, they baffle the most astute 
archeologists. Some appear historical in 
content, others suggest a religious con- 
notation. A few, like the sheep hunt, are 
as vivid as written English, but most re- 
main clouded in mystery. Only one fact 
is evident. Many hundreds of years ago, 
an intelligent race of peopJe flourished 
near the Colorado River in these remote 
mountains of southern Nevada. 

Today this region is accessible from an 
asphalt road between Davis Dam and the 
Needles-Las Vegas highway. It is only 
six miles west of Davis Dam and 37 
miles north of Needles. From Davis 
Dam, follow the pavement for six miles, 
then turn right on the only well-kept 
secondary road. It is unmarked, but after 
three miles you'll see the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior's large sign indicating 
the petroglyph site about one-half of a 
mile to the left. The dirt road is good 
and low-centered cars can manage it with- 
out difficulty. A trail leads from the 
parking area into Spirit Mountain, 

Two elderly couples were coming 
down the trail as we ascended. They 
smiled warm greetings and one of the 
men commented, "That's the most im- 
pressive rock writing in the country!" 

And right he is. This Grapevine Can- 
yon site is unique in that it encompasses 
at least three different, and unrelated, 
eras of rock art, the immensity of it not 
even apparent, as a French archeologist 
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once ascertained that the figures extend 
some 20 feet under the present ground 
level. At the lower visible level, the petro- 
glyphs are faint, attesting to erosive 
action of countless centuries of water 
flow. Higher up, they become sharp and 
clear. One observer interpreted a glower- 
ing cloud with numerals indicating an 
eight day rain; others detect universal 
symbols of fertility and reproduction or 
spiraled chains to heaven. For the most 
part, though, the abstract figures defy 
interpretation. Equally remarkable is the 
agility displayed by the people in their 
ability to carve their magic on surfaces 
hundreds of feet high with no apparent 



It is remarkable, also, that these writ- 
ings, so easily accessible, have escaped 
the greedy hand of vandalism and remain 
today just as they were written 1,000 
years ago. If you never witness another 

Above: Graceful, leaping sheep uere probably pecked at a later date than exfoliated petroglyph site, make it a point to see 

this dramatic one on the Nevada -Califor- 
nia border. □ 



grids and crosses. Below: Desert varnish covers many of these 

I age. PHOTOS FROM PEPPER COLLECTION 
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THE 
DESERT 
MALLOW 

by Irma Vyhmeister 



EARLY ONE spring, my husband and 
I initiated our hobby of photo- 
graphing desert wildflowers. Although 
enchanted with poppies, lupines, gilias, 
and dandelions, we were intrigued with 
a flower new to us which we found 
growing on the Mojave desert in Cali- 
fornia. Not one description in our wild- 
flower book dsscribcd this Mojave 
beauty. We wondered why such an ex- 
ceptional plant had not drawn more 
attention from the experts. 

The following spring, while driving 
through Julian in southeastern California, 
we found our elusive Mojave beauty on 
display at a wildflower show. It was 
called "desert mallow." Later we learned 
that the desert mallow belongs to the 



Malvaceae family, which includes the 
hibiscus, hollyhock, and cotton. Desert 
mallow is classified as Spbaeralcea 
ambigua. The name spbaeralcea is de- 
rived from two Greek words, spbaera 
and alcea, which allude to the globose 
and almost hemispheric fruit of these 
plants. 

We learned to distinguish also be- 
tween the desert mallow and the apricot 
mallow. The latter is a sub-species of the 
spbaeralcea ambigua with somewhat 
smaller leaves and growing at a higher 
elevation on rocky soil. The former grows 
below 4000 feet. 

A perennial plant common to the Mo- 
jave and Colorado deserts in California, 
the desert mallow is also found in Ne- 



vada, Arizona, and Baja California. 
Spbaeralcea flowers are brilliantly colored 
in shades of delicate rose, grenadine, 
peach-red, apricot, orange-scarlet and 
lavender. They are unusually attractive in 
contrast to austere desert scenery. Because 
tiny white hairs on their stems and 
leaves seem to irritate the eyes, the flow- 
ers are called "sore-eye poppies" in Ari- 
zona and in Baja California are referred 
to as plant as may malas. 

Someone once described the desert 
mallow as the "climax of floral beauty." 
VX e agree. Among the many slides we 
treasure from our adventures in wild- 
flower photography, the desert mallow 
seems to be something of our own, a 
delightful discovery on a lovely spring 
day. □ 
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Jlerrily, We J^oll cAlong, 




A home-made "caneta" is used for a garden 



ornament. 



Ola 



will 



recognize these wooden spokes m the wheel of an old Studebaker. 




WHEN A prehistoric man first dis- 
covered that smooth, rounded 
boulders rolled downhill more efficiently 
than lopsided ones, his interest wasn't 
entirely altruistic. It suggested a way to 
decimate his enemies in the valley below, 
but even primitive warfare had its com- 
pensations. The rolling rock led to the 
rolling wheel ! 

Nature got into the transportation 
business first. One example, familiar in 
the West, is the tumbling tumble-weed 
which forms itself into a ball in order to 
roll with the wind and spread its seed. 
But at whatever point in history the act- 
ual wheel itself was invented is still a 
mystery, so the rounded rolling stone 
theory is perhaps as good a guess as any. 

H. G. Wells in Outline Of History 
traces the use of wheeled vehicles back 
5000 years. He visualized a crude pair of 
wheels and axle in one piece, hacked 
laboriously from the trunk of a large 
tree. 

Carretas, two-wheeied carts, were 
brought to this continent by early Span- 
iards. The Mexican carreta is made of 
two thick rounds cut from the trunk of a 
huge cottonwood tree. The axle is a mes- 
quite log trimmed to fit, somewhat hap- 
hazardly, holes in the centers, with a 
st.ike-pin to keep the wheel from wob- 
bling off. 

Dr. Emil W. Haury, head of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, finds no evidence 
that primitive cultures of the western 
hemisphere used wheels of any sort. 
Their nearest approach was a contrivance 
of two slender poles with a sack of skins 
sewn between and dragged by dogs or 
horses. The name travois was given the 
contraption by white men and is pro- 
nounced travua. 

However, wheels were among items 
most needed for pioneer cross-country 
treks, although accounts concerning their 
Conestoga wagons are in error. Conestoga 
wagons were too heavy to make the long 
trip across the plains! Only a few Con- 
estoga wagons ever crossed the Missis- 
sippi River. 

At any rate, later came stage-coaches, 
farm-wagons, buckboards and surreys. 
And, of course, hearses, the latter much 
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I>if Mack Soweli 



whib guns were winning the 
West. But did guns really win the West? 
They may take credit for subduing it, but 
the West was actually won by the wheel. 

Man used wheels to transport his 
goods. He used them to build his roads. 
He worked his mines with wheels, and 
cut his timber. And it wasn't a lazy man 
who thought of putting wheels on a 
plow and calling it a cultivator — it was 
a "look-ahead" man, thinking of in- 
creased production. Then steam railroads 
began crossing the continent, followed 
by automobiles, trucks and busses — now 
over 66,000,000 in the U.S. alone— not 
to mention the thousands of planes which 
need wheels for take-off and landing. 

In fact, hardly an endeavor of man at 
any point in history can be pin-pointed 
wherein that endeavor was not based 
upon the turn of a wheel. Phaeton, son 
of the sun -god Phoebus Apollo, drove a 
wheeled chariot. The Trojans placed 
wheels under the feet of their giant 
wood horse. Wheels were used in sports, 
as attested to by stone tablets found in 
Asia Minor in the 1920's. Upon these 
were engraved images of chariot races 
which dated back to the nth century 
B.C. 

A horrible wheel, and one of which 
we are well-rid, was the Wheel of Tor- 
ture. Upon this, people in political, social 
or military disfavor, were spread-eagled, 
their arms and legs broken as the wheel 
slowly turned. 

Back in industry, where wheels count 
most, man devised the paddle-wheel 
steamer for plying mighty rivers. He used 
the water-wheel to grind corn. Later, he 
used the same principal with great tur- 
bines to generate electricity and light up 
the world. And even the tiny balance- 
wheel in your wrist watch may have es- 
tablished the principal of the gyroscope, 
which led to the gyro-steering and stabil- 
izer in ships and planes. 

So the story of "wheels" goes on, ever 
a monument to man's ingenuity. But of 
all the need for wheels the world has 
ever known, one mythological piece of 
equipment should have had wheels and 
didn't. If one kindly soul had put casters 
on Pandora's box, they could have wheel- 
ed it to the deepest lake and drowned all 
our troubles ! □ 




Another oldie, these spokes are on the wheel of an ancient chuck wagon. 
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Here is a real hot 
mystery about 
lost gold 
which should be 
easy to solve . . - 



Jce Ceedy^s Lost Chicago Mine 

by Choral Pepper 



IF YOU CAN guess why Joe Reedy 
called his gold studded sand at Tun- 
nel 21 "The Lost Chicago Mine," your 
guessing apparatus is better than mine. 
In the first place, it is beside the San 
Diego and Arizona Eastern Railroad in 
Southern California's Anza/Borrego des- 
ert, about 2000 miles west of Chicago. 
In the second place, one of the clues, a 
wild palm, wouldn't be caught alive in 
Illinois. 

The whole thing started in October, 
1910, when Reedy, a young man working 
near El Centra, noticed a vagrant with a 
mule and spring wagon camped on his 
neighbor's ditch. When Reedy reported 



Editor of DESERT Magazine 

it, the neighbor explained that the old 
gentleman was a prospector who had ar- 
rived every fourth year in October for 16 
years. Always he camped at the ditch and 
Mr. Haden, the farmer, gave him milk 
and eggs, for which the prospector paid 
generously in gold. 

"Come, I'll show you," Haden un- 
buckled his milk stool and led Joe Reedy 
toward the house. "I got pretty plenty 
myself," Haden confided, "but there's 
enough there for him and me and you, 
too, if you want to get it." Haden paused 
by the corral and pointed northwest to a 
long canyon. "He goes over the top of 
those hills. Down on the other side, in 



the canyon, is a lone palm 30 feet high. 
He digs down about a foot to get some 
water; then when he leaves, he buries 
his toois just south of the palm. His dig- 
gins are across, southeasterly, from the 
tree." 

When they reached the house, Haden 
excused himself. In a moment he returned 
with a little box full of gold. "About 
3200 worth," he said. The prospector had 
presented tt to him for past kindnesses. 
"Now when he comes out," Haden sug- 
gested, "you follow his tracks in and get 
yourself some gold!" 

The old prospector remained at his 
diggings longer than expected, however. 



A topographical mat) is essential in finding the route through this area. The via!) below shows the Dos Cabezas Station in relation 
to Tunnel 21, which is not indicated on the lopo map. follow directions in text for finding the place to cross the railroad tracks. 
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and by the time he returned to Haden's 
ditch, Reedy 's business had carried him 
elsewhere. It wasn't until 32 years later 
Reedy was back in the area and free to 
prospect. He then located the lone palm 
without any difficulty, but couldn't find 
the old prospector's tools, nor his gold. 

Nevertheless, Reedy persisted, making 
six trips over a period of as many years. 
On his final attempt, he stopped at the 
Dos Cabezas station to inquire of a rail- 
road worker if anyone had been pros- 
pecting in the area. 

"Yes," the man said, "but not recent- 
ly." He then related the following story: 
Some years earlier an Indian had lived 
in one of the cabins by the station. Each 
morning the Indian walked to Tunnel 
21 and each evening returned, a total dis- 
tance of 14 miles. After about 10 weeks 
of this, the Indian asked the railroad 




An enterprising desert dweller lived in 
this underground bouse before be built 
the house of powder cans pictured at the 
bottom of the page. 




worker for a ride on his motor car to 
Coyote Wells, where he could catch a 
bus for San Diego. After the railroad 
man agreed to that, the Indian asked 
another favor. He wanted help in carry- 
ing his "stuff" from the cabin. The 
"stuff" was packed in a buckskin bag 
with a stick tied into the top. It took the 
strength of both men to lift it. 

About a week later, this same Indian 
showed up in Julian, spending nuggets 
over the bar for liquor. Both the railroad 
worker and the bartender tried to find out 
where he had obtained his gold, but all 
the Indian would say was, "Tunnel 21. 

Reedy immediately made a bee-line for 
Tunnel 21, which turned out to be about 
l/j of a mile down the canyon from the 
lone palm where the other prospector 
had worked, although by this time the 
palm had disappeared. Reedy couldn't 
figure out then— and he still can't— why 
he failed to find anything where two 
others found so much! 



Above: Dos Cabezas Station is now 
abandoned. 



On a recent Sunday morning, we set 
off in our 4 -wheel drive Ford camper, 
towing the Grasshopper. Now and then 
dark clouds sailed across the sun. The 
wind increased as we turned south off 
paved State S2 onto the first dirt road 
west of the San -Diego-Imperial County 
marker, but it didn't look like rain. A 
forest of ocotillo softened the desert 
scape with fluffy leaves, fresh from a re- 
cent storm, and the cholla looked fat and 
"jumpy" enough to enter the Olympics. 
Somehow we avoided puncturing tires 
and soon arrived on the north side of 
the railroad tracks from the abandoned 
Dos Cabezas station. There we turned 
right, according to our topo map, and 
continued alongside the tracks, looking 
for a place to cross. When we reached an 
impasse in a ail de sac of boulders, the 
situation appeared hopeless. A rugged 
range lay between us and Tunnel 21. 
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One of the many nice things about 
having a Boy Scout in the family is that 
he studies terrain while Jack and I study 
maps. Trent had observed a place en 
route where he thought someone had 
driven across the tracks in the past. While 
we unhitched the Grasshopper to make a 
reconnaissance, a 4-wheel drive Toyota 
appeared on the scene. It, too, reached 
the impasse. Its driver, carrying an old 
issue of DESERT magazine, approached 
Jack to ask directions. When Carl Ric- 
kles learned that Jack was publisher of 
DESERT and we were scouting for a 
story, he and his companion, Frank Vis- 
intine, decided it would be more fun to 
blaze the trail to a new story than to 
follow ;in old one, so we joined forces. 

As we all returned along the track, 
Trent spotted a jeep trail on the other 
side which was difficult to see because it 
turned sharply to avoid a wash adjacent 
to the track. The way to distinguish this 
spot is by a sign on a telephone pole 
numbered "108." 

After crossing the tracks, we followed 
the old trail into a melee of jumbo bould- 
ers and sandy washes fine as sugar. No 
one had passed this way for a long, long 
time. 



Off to the right, we noticed a wooden 
trestle and indications that someone had 
occupied a grotto hidden among a moun- 
tain of sand-blasted rocks. We left our 
cars and hiked over to it. Long ago some- 
one had lived here, but he left no indica- 
tions of mining activity, if that was his 



occupation. First the hermit had lived 
in an underground cave covered with rail- 
road ties and sand. A couple of cholla 
spouted from its roof. Then, later, de- 
siring a view or a fancier abode, he had 
constructed a unique dwelling of cement- 
filled powder cans, one placed upon the 



The desert was lush with ocotillo, wild gourds and cholla. 
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other and mortared into place like bricks. 
How long he lived like that, who he was, 
or what he was doing, only he knew. 
Aside from a few pieces of broken sun- 
purpled glass, some rusty nails (not 
hand-forged), and scraps of wood, he 
left no tell-tale debris. 

The powder cans presented a mystery, 
though, until we came to the end of the 
difficult road and discovered what long 
ago had been an underground storage 
vault for the powder used to blast the 
railroad tunnels through the Jacumba 
mountains. 

Up ahead, at the end of a rocky foot- 
path, loomed our long-sought railroad 
tunnel. At least, we thought it was, until 
we climbed up to take a picture. The 
sign at its entrance designated it as tunnel 
20, the wrong one. 

According to our topo map, tunnel 21 
lay beyond a deep canyon on the other 
side of the mountain through which this 
one passed. By now it was growing late. 
Clouds threatened the skies and it was 
cold, but we were too close to our goal 
to give up. Jack and I started up the 
mountain, "Just to take a look at the lay 
of the land," we said. When we dis- 
appeared over the other side and failed 
to return, the others followed. 

Descending from one rough sandstone 
ledge to another, we looked down into a 
boulder-strewn, sandy wash blocked by 
an immense wall of fill which had been 
built up to provide a bed for the tracks. 
Where the tracks ran into the mountain 
on the opposite side of the wash, gaped 
the black cavity of Tunnel 21. Extending 
from the floor of the canyon and cut 
through the rocky fill of the track bed, 
was a drainage tunnel designed as an out- 
let for water rushing down the canyon 
during flash floods. When we reached 
the floor of the canyon, Jack stuck his 
head into the drainage tunnel. Square 
cut and about 50 feet long, its top and 
sides were timbered and along its sandy 
floor were thick railroad ties placed at 
regular intervals. 

Curious to see the terrain on the other 
side of the railroad grade, we followed a 
rocky trail up to Tunnel 21. From there 
we looked down into a deep, deep can- 
yon. Where it narrowed and angled into 
another range, a palm -studded oasis met 
our astonished eyes. Amid naked, sand- 
blasted boulders where constant winds 
allow little to grow, these soft crowns 
of fronds were a thrill to see. Long ago 
DESERT'S founder, Randall Henderson, 
hiked to this grove, approaching from 
Carrizo Canyon below, and counted 17} 
palms. 




;* 
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Tunnel 21, the key to the mystery. 

Still, there were no signs of mining in 
the area. Up the wash into which we had 
descended to locate Tunnel 21 is where 
the old prospector's lone palm once stood. 
We had left our metal detectors in the car 
and time was too short now to locate his 
tools, even if we could find a stump of 
the tree. Reluctantly, we headed for home. 

The more I thought about it, the more 
perplexed I became over Joe Reedy 's 
curious name for the "Lost Chicago 
Mine." Moreover, I had started to won- 
der if the nuggets the Indian displayed 
in Julian were black or gold. The first 



thing I did Monday morning was give 
Joe Reedy a call. 

"1 named it the Lost Chicago Mine be- 
cause the old prospector was from Chi- 
cago," he retorted, as if 1 were some 
kind of idiot for asking. "And the nug- 
gets were gold colored, as gold nuggets 
always are!" 

"Those boulders by Tunnel 21 didn't 
look very gold bearing to me," I per- 
sisted. 

"It didn't come from there," he ex- 
plained. "The old gentleman was placer- 
ing. The gold washed down that canyon 
from somewhere above, probably." 

"Oh," I said, hanging up the phone. 
Then I had an afterthought. "Jack," I 
said, turning to DESERT's publisher, 
who also happens to be my husband, 
"that wasn't a mine we were looking for 
after all. It was a placer operation. Reedy 
just called it a mine. But if there was gold 
there because it washed down during 
storms, why didn't it wash right on 
through the drainage tunnel and down 
the deep canyon on the other side, where 
the palms grow?" 

"Because gold is heavier than sand," 
Jack explained, with infinite patience. 
"Gold would have dropped to the bot- 
tom and been trapped between those ties 
that lay in the bottom of the drainage 
tunnel." 

Maybe it's just as well we didn't think 
of that while we were there. Although it 
is close to the fringe, the area still lies 
within the Auza/Borrego State Park. 
So remember, anything you find there 
has gotta stay where you found it ! □ 



Looking //p the wash from u hence came the gold! 
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Wild 
Palms 
of the 
Kofas 



by G. Michael Horton 



IN SOUTHWESTERN Arizona is 
some of the most rugged and desolate 
country to be found in this state or any 
other. The sun blazes down with such 
intensity that not even the usual denizens 
of the desert stir until sundown. The tem- 
peratures soar to over 120 on summer 
days, and a tired and weary prospector 
can go many a mile before he finds a 
patch of shade or a pool of water. In the 
middle of this flat desert country stands 
a chain of towering granite upthrusts, 
which on the older maps are called the 
S-H Mountains. The prospectors, who 
originally named them, apparently noted 
the slanted top of one of the peaks. Find- 
ing that it resembled the utilitarian edifice, 
which in times gone by was situated be- 
hind the house, they duly labeled the 
range the S-H Mountains. Since those 
rough and ready days, however, the S-H 
Mountains have been renamed the Kofa 
Mountains in honor of the King of Ari- 
zona Mine. 

The Kofas are sere, mysterious peaks, 
desolate enough to rival the Superstitions 
and forbidding enough to discourage all 
but the most stouthearted. Signal Peak, 
the highest point in the Kofa range, 
reaches a height of 4828 feet. Signal 
Peak is no gently rising mound, but a 
sheer granite spire with a serrated crown, 
giving it the appearance of the rampart 
of a forgotten castle on the fringe of a 
hostile and prehistoric land. The spiny 
ridge of the mountains and the total deso- 
lation of the surrounding country con- 
spire to form a weird and haunting, twi- 



lighted landscape. Especially in the early 
morning hours, these fantastic effects of 
light, earth, and wind are heightened to 
such a point that it would not be totally 
unexpected to see some primeval beast 
lurching from behind its granite fortress. 

Despite the seeming utter desolation, 
there is a place of shade and coolness 
where a traveler can rest. This secret 
place is Palm Canyon. Palm Canyon, or 
what was once called Fish Trail Canyon, 
was discovered by John Ramsey in 1910. 
Mr. Ramsey had been prospecting in the 
Kofas and after climbing up one of the 
jutting pinnacles must have been extreme- 
ly surprised to stare down into a narrow 
canyon full of waving palms. After Mr. 
Ramsey's chance discovery, Palm Canyon 
long remained only a rumor. Perhaps 
some wandering prospector visited it in 
the intervening time, but there was no 
further mention of this desert mystery 
until the 1930s, when Roscoe Wilson 
made a trip into the Kofas to verify a 
rumor about sub-tropical palms growing 
in a mountainous and desert region. As 
a result of a conversation with Mr, Wil- 
son, I decided to make a trip to Palm 
Canyon. 

The canyon is reached by driving 19 
miles south of Quartzite along US High- 
way 95 to a small dirt road. The dirt 
road winds across the desert for about 
eight miles and is in fairly good condition 
for three-quarters of that distance. The 
remainder is strewn with rocks ranging 
in size from small pebbles to head-sized 
boulders. The road finally comes to an 




end at the mouth of a large canyon. But 
even this is only the jumping off point. 
Getting to Palm Canyon requires a 
healthy walk over the boulder-littered 
canyon floor. Palm Canyon, itself, is 
another half mile and 300 feet above the 
canyon floor. A narrow, and in places 
rather indistinct, foot path follows the 
towering granite wall to the mouth of a 
small lateral canyon. From this point on 
the trail, high up in the granite face, I 
could see green fronds waving; here, 
then, was Palm Canyon. 

The lateral canyon leading to the palms 
varies considerably in width. At the 
mouth the offshoot is about 25 feet wide, 
but shrinks to a two-foot slot through 
which the largest stand of palm trees is 
reached. Entering the hidden stand of 
trees is like arriving at a desert oasis full 
of green, clicking palms, a new and re- 
freshing world of shade and coolness. 

Standing in the shade of a 40-foot 
palm tree, I looked down 700 feet to the 
canyon floor. The trail to Palm Canyon 
starts at 1800 feet above sea level, and 
the head of the canyon which harbors 
the palms is at 2500 feet. The half-mile 
of trail along the canyon floor is only a 
gradual climb, but the last 300 feet or so 
is tough going and almost perpendicular. 
Loose boulders and rotting granite in the 
water course don't facilitate climbing, so 
footage is precarious. 

How did this haven of cool palms 
come to be in the middle of a blazing 
desert? Several thousands of years ago this 
particular species of palm tree (Wash- 
iiiglouia filijeia) was fairly common in 
the Sonora Desert region, which encom- 
passes southwestern Arizona, Southern 
California, Baja, and northern Mexico. 
As climatic conditions changed, the ori- 
ginal extensive coverage of native palms 
diminished. Today in Arizona, we find 
only a few survivors of the once exten- 
sive palm coverage. And these are found 
only in the very remote and sheltered 
canyons of the Kofas, 

Being the only palms native to Ari- 
zona, the WatM/lgtonia filifera originally 
caused some controversy. The question 
was — did they or did they not represent 
a new species peculiar to Arizona? The 
major discernable difference between the 
Kofa palms and the wild palms growing 
in Palm Springs and Baja is the size of 
the trunk. Those of the Kofas are more 
slender. This difference, however, is an 
environmental one, as the Kofa palms 
have been forced to adapt to the unusual 
topography of Palm Canyon with its 
specialized conditions of light and heat. 

Canyon walls slant inward, protecting 



the palms from the full fury of the des- 
ert sun, thus enabling what soil there is 
to retain some moisture. Only for two 
or three hours a day is direct sunlight 
able to strike the palms; and from No- 
vember to March, sunlight does not 
reach the boulder-strewn canyon floor. 
The floor slants sharply upward from its 
mouth to its head, climbing 300 feet in 
something less than 300 yards. This in- 
cline creates a fast water course which, 
were it not for blockages formed by the 
hundreds of rocks, would prevent soil 
deposits from forming. It is in the cracks 
and crevices of these pockets of soil that 
the palms have managed to take root and 
survive. The age of the present stand is 
estimated to be from 250 to 400 years. 



Tall and graceful, the palms of the 
Kofas have beautifully serrated fronds 
and white fibrous trunks. Curving out 
from under their shelter of boulders, 
they soar to heights of 30 and 40 feet. 
Seeing those waving green fronds against 
an Arizona-blue sky for the first time 
makes the thirsty climb and aching legs 
worth the effort. 

Even if you shouldn't make it to Palm 
Canyon proper, the untamed beauty and 
wildness of the surrounding country 
justifies the trip. The best time of the 
year to visit Palm Canyon is during 
March, April, or the first part of May. 
Between May and September, unless 
you're a very hardy soul indeed, is just 
too hot. □ 
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Menagerie Canyon, east of Barstow, 
California. Photo by Donald Teague, Jr. 
Echtachrome, f28 i/ 2 sec - Linhof, no fitter. 
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The tusk of a Columbian mammoth which roamed the Nevada plains some 13,000 
years ago. Associated with the artifacts of man in archeological digs, these bones are 
proof that early Westerners were big game hunters. 



Did the wooly mammoth 
still inhabit our 
western plains 
when the white man came? 

This writer claims 
there is good evidence! 



WHFN DAVID Ingram, ship- 
wrecked English adventurer 
crossing the plains of the United States 
in 1 569, reported seeing elephants graz- 
ing with the buffalo, was he reporting 
truth or fiction? Did Thomas Jefferson, 
president and scientist of the 18th cen- 
tury, really believe the Indians' stories of 
tusked and long-nosed beasts in the coun- 
try beyond the Missouri? Were the 
rumors that went around the world in 
1899 of live wooly mammoths in North 
America complete fabrication? Or were 
they based on fact? 

Did adventurous western braves only 
a few centuries ago return from goat 
hunting trips and boast, "Know what I 
saw? You won't believe it!" 

If they did, the busy and long-suffer- 
ing wives, like the doubting scientists 
of today, probably listened skeptically to 
the tales of highly improbable beasts and 
accused them of being on the Jimson 
weed again — dreaming dreams and see- 
ing visions. 

Our scientists insist that the elephant 
vanished from our country completely 
and almost instantaneously some 8000 
years ago. Are they right? Myths and 



legends, rumors and reports of live ele- 
phants in the western hemisphere have 
persisted stubbornly throughout our na- 
tion's history, from the time the first 
white men entered it into the 19th cen- 
tury. In spite of educated scoffing, are 
these stories true? Did "tusked and long- 
nosed beasts" still inhabit America in the 
16th, the 17th, even the 18th century? 

Most of us think of the elephant as a 
peanut-eating stranger from the nearest 
zoo, not as an American native. But the 
science of paleontology gives him a bona- 
fide lineage in our country that goes back 
at least to an early Pleistocene age. The 
North American mastodon, if it did not 



evolve here, was on hand to greet the f i rst 
man. And the wooly mammoth— the later 
American brand of elephant — used the 
first migration routes across the Bering 
Strait to become a naturalized citizen 
right along with Asian man. 

Early Americans had no need to go on 
African safaris for big game. Their back 
yard was full of it — and really big. It has 
been estimated that, thirty to fifty-thou- 
sand years ago, over forty million over- 
size animals inhabited North America. 
And at least seven varieties of elephants, 
in herds of thousands, topped the list. 
The mastodon, Mastodon americanus, the 
largest, stood 14 feet tall. Mammttthtn 
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Where the elephant roamed. This prehistoric Indian campsite is on shore of a dry lake. 



coh/mbi, the mammoth, weighed a pos- 
sible five tons and carried spiralling, 16- 
foot tusks. An eastern variety, somewhat 
smaller, called Pare! p has jeffersoni in ac- 
knowledgment of President Jefferson's 
keen interest in the American elephant, 
stood nearly 1 1 feet tall. 

Other animals of the time grew in pro- 
portion — the 20-foot ground sloth, elk 
the size of moose, gigantic bear, camels 
seven feet at the shoulder, huge dire 
wolves, and saber-toothed tigers with 
teeth hanging almost to their chests. 
Along with these roamed herds of horses, 
bison, musk-ox, mountain sheep and 
goats. 

The wonder is that man, wandering 
among these monstrous beasts, puny, 
naked, slow of foot, and claw-and-fang- 
less, managed even to survive. The ene- 
mies he couldn't out-run he had to out- 
wit. Too slow to catch his food with his 
Hands, he had to extend his reach and his 
power with sticks and stones. Growing 
no hair nor fur for protection against icy 
winds from the glacial masses he had to 
figure a method for making fire. Stub- 
born and indomitable, he picked the 
king of beasts as his chief means of sub- 
sistence and he not only survived, but 
outlived them. 

Choosing the elephant as his special 
prey, man's way of life was necessarily 
dictated by the animal's habits. Following 
where the elephant led, his camps were 
temporary and small, his possessions 
limited to the very few things he could 
carry. 

The prehistoric elephant was not the 
tropical browser we know today. Com- 
plete corpses of the wooly mammoth, 



which met a sudden and unexplained 
death in the far north, have been recover- 
ed from deep-freeze graves in the Arctic 
tundra. Their undigested stomach con- 
tents, perfectly preserved, show a diet of 
temperate zone flora — alder, birch and 
willow — proving that they followed the 
forests which grew up in the rainy belts 
at the edges of the ice sheets, leaving dry 
and warmer climates to contemporaries 
better adapted to them. In defense against 
glacial winds, these animals grew an al- 
most impenetrable, massive, red-brown 
coat of hair and carried a six-inch layer 
of fat beneath it 



In family groups of i 5 or 20 persons, 
early hunters trailed the herds, waiting 
to catch an animal sick or floundering 
in a mudhole. Then the hunters, shouting 
and jubilant, fell upon it with their 
wooden spears, jabbing and thrusting 
until they hit a vital spot with enough 
force to kill. If lucky, they dodged back 
from the thundering, trunk-swirling, mad- 
dened creature and waited for it to die. 

The dead animal was a complete com- 
missary, supplying food, clothes, tools 
and shelter for the entire group. Swarm- 
ing over it, hacking through the hair and 
fat with their chipped flint knives, they 
gorged on the fresh meat half raw, half 
fire-seared. Then, hanging the huge hide 
on a rock or tree limb as a windbreak, 
they camped near enough to their kill to 
guard it against invaders. When the meat 
was gone the tribe moved on to another 
hunt, another camp. 

The single-shouldered point of Sandia 
man, found in archaeological digs 30,000 
years old, identifies him as the first of 
these brave, or foolhardy, hunters. Traced 
by his fluted and better worked weapons, 
Clovis man followed. Migratory, living 
on the trail of the elephant, he scattered 
his campfire ashes and stone tools up and 
down the land — in desert camps that were 
wooded parks when the camps were 
made, on the shores of dry salt playas 
that were then cool, blue, freshwater 
lakes, in open caves now filled with the 
silt of time. He was a wanderer and a 
mighty hunter, Clovis man. Unequalled 
as a big game hunter, he held the stage 



The stone age hunters' tools and weapons as compared to those we use today. 
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for orer 10,000 years of North American 
prehistory. 

Then, some 8000 years ago, Folsom 
man appeared; and, with his appearance 
came the disappearance of both Clovis 
man and the elephant. In the graves and 
camps from that time, the artifacts of 
man and the bones of elephant no longer 
mingle. 

Our scientists claim that a catastrophe 
overtook big game animals and the ele- 
phant, along with the sloth, the camel 
and the saber-toothed tiger, vanished 
completely. But none of the reasons they 
give for this vanishing act — weather, 
dwindling food supply, too many enemies 
(man?) — explain total extinction satis- 
factorily. Can an animal population of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
cease to exist overnight? Except for the 
few wooly mammoths in the Arctic, no 
mass graves have been found. Where did 
they go? What happened to them? 
Where are they buried? 

Negative evidence is not foolproof. As 
one curator of anthropology admits, "The 
fact that there is as yet no compelling 
evidence for native elephants in the west- 
ern hemisphere up to the past few cen- 
turies is not absolute proof that none were 
here ... They must have survived in 
some places longer than others." 

The question is where and how long 
did these possible remnants survive? 

The elephant disappeared from the 
haunts and the culture of man, but did 
he disappear from the land? And was his 
disappearance due to extinction or to the 
next step up in man's evolution? Was this 
simply the time that man made his de- 
cision to settle down and give up the 
sport, and the danger, of big game hunt- 
ing? 

Folsom man was a hunter, but not the 
hunter of big game and not the wanderer 
his ancestors had been. Some clever man 
of the tribe invented the atlatl and the 
throwing stick. Artisans chipped points 
finer, sharper, swifter in flight. With 
these perfected weapons, hunters brought 
down fleeter game — sheep, goats, even 
birds — the meat of which was more ten- 
der, the hides easier to use and the hunt- 
ing less strenuous. It was about this time, 
too, man made the happy discovery that 
wives, settled in one place, could help out 
in meatless times with such succulent 
items as beans and squash and corn. Why 
then should they take chances hunting the 
tough, ferocious elephant ? 

So the elephant went into oblivion — 
out of the sight of history, but not neces- 
sarily out of existence. Living on, in fact, 
in diminishing herds foraging lonely can- 




Pt'cked into a trail along the Green River south of Moab, Utah, is this elephant. It was 
chalked for photographing. Surprising additions are the toes on the elephant's feet. 



yons or single individuals seeking com- 
panionship, as David Ingram claimed, 
among buffalo herds. How late these lone- 
survivors existed is anybody's guess, if 
you don't want to believe Ingram and the 
Indians. 

Support for the belief that they were 
still in existence less than 5000 years ago 
comes from desert petroglyphs. Would 
the memory of a tusked beast carry down 
through 3000 years of changing time to 
emerge in rock art with existing game? 
Or were these hunters seeing real live 
elephants, even hunting them now and 
then, and carving their picture on the 
tribal altar rocks? 

Other discoveries also refute the theory 
of complete extinction. Recent remains 
of the other animals of the Pleistocene 
r.ra, thought to have been extinct along 
with the elephant, are being found. Signs 
of the prehistoric camel have turned up in 
Texas. Near Las Cruces, New Mexico, the 
hide and hair of a "bear", found by ex- 
ploring youths in a small volcanic cave, 
proved to be rather the skeleton of the 
long "extinct" ground sloth. In the camp- 
fire ashes of a campsite west of the Sierra 
Nevada foothills in Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, the broken and blackened bones 
of both Camelops and the early American 
horse were uncovered — evidence that In- 
dians of fairly recent times were still 
hunting these animals. 

If the camel, the sloth, and the Pleis- 
tocene horse are to be found in unexpect- 
ed places and surprising times, why not 
the elephant? Any day now his bones 
may appear in a recent grave and prove 



to his doubters that he, too, has been 
here all along. 

If the elephant didn't vanish 8000 
years ago, what generation of American 
man saw him last? Are the stories which 
circulated about Big Bone Lick in Ken- 
tucky, where the bones of hundreds of 
these huge beasts are buried in the muck, 
only myths based on the skeletons? Or 
are they recountings of actual sightings 
in historical times? 

When President Jefferson's friend, Mr. 
Stanley, held prisoner for several months 
by Indians in the country west of the 
Missouri river, sent back reports that he 
had been shown the bones of an animal 
which he could only judge "to be an 
elephant," was his judgement wrong? 
And, when the same Indians told him 
there were "tusked and long-nosed beasts" 
still living in the northern part of their 
country, were they entertaining him, or 
were they telling the truth? When Presi- 
dent Jefferson himself, earnest and careful 
seeker of scientific truth, recorded these 
stones in his scientific journals was he 
accepting these stories as facts, or com- 
piling nonsense? 

Was the American elephant still gra2- 
ing on the southwest deserts when white 
men arrived? There is no real proof that 
he was not and, as yet, no "scientific" 
evidence that he was. But perhaps we 
should give the English explorer the 
benefit of the doubt and concede that 
David Ingram possibly could have and 
did, in the 16th century, "also see in that 
country — elephants." □ 
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This map, dated 1702, is a record of 
Kino's la.it trip to the Colorado River. 
According to his diary, he reached San 
Dionysius on February 28th. His map of 
1701 designates this same site, near the 
confluence of the Gila and the Colorado 
as "San Doonysio." 



SEARCH FOfV THE GOLD EM GODDESS 

by Ed Houck 



THOSE VC HO search for the treasure 
of Santa Isabel have made it a real 
thing. They have given it form, dimen- 
sion and gender. They refer to it as "she" 
or "her" and they search, not for treasure, 
but for Isabel. 

The Isabel of legend has changed. The 
years have shorn her of her halo and 
placed her on a throne of gold bars. Her 
staff of office, cradled on one arm, is the 
great golden chalice of Loreto and she 
rules with a dream of riches. 

Isabel, undisputed queen of South- 
western treasures, is no longer a saint. 
She's not even a lady when it comes to 
her choice of companions. But the dreams 
she offers have given her a stature all her 
own as the Golden Goddess of the West. 

For almost 200 years, men have search- 
ed for the legendary mission of Santa 
Isabel. Enticed by the tale of a mission 
supposedly constructed to hold the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the Jesuits at the 
time of their expulsion, seekers still 
brave the deserts and mountains of Baja 
California. 

The treasure, estimated to be worth as 
much as $500,000,000 drives others to 
search for a site, mine or burial place, 
that might conceal its riches. Others 
search the waters offshore on both coasts. 
They follow the version of the story that 
says the treasure was loaded aboard a ship 
and the ship scuttled in a sheltered cove. 
There it was abandoned, safe from the 
fury of the sea, the Spanish authorities, 
recorded history and today's treasure 
hunters. 

All this is based on a belief, prevalent 
in the 1700s, that the Jesuits kept hoards 
of gold and silver. So strong was this 



belief that the Spanish officials, at the 
time of expulsion, went slightly mad. In 
Mexico, churches were desecrated, walls 
were broken open, floors torn up, even 
cesspools were plumbed in the search for 
the reputed wealth. Jesuits were abused 
(many died before reaching the east coast 
embarkation point), their papers and 
writings confiscated. 

No treasures were found, but stories 
and rumors persisted. Time has turned 
them into legend. These legends, born 
in the intrigue and suspicion of I Sth 
century New Spain, have become as much 
a part of the history of North America as 
the Jesuits themselves. The legends of 
Santa Isabel, The Mission in the Mai- 
paise, The Black Priest's Mine, Taiopa 
and Tumacacori are as familiar to today's 
treasure hunter as the names of Kino, 
Salvatierra and Sedelmayer. 

In Lower California, Arizona and Son- 
ora today there is no dearth of stories con- 
cerning the wealth of the Jesuits, nor is 
there a shortage of people willing to hunt 
for it. Of the treasures in these leg- 
ends, Santa Isabel is queen, as it should 
be. For wasn't it the wealth of a queen 
by the same name that financed the be- 
ginning of it all? 

The amazing thing about the search 
for Isabel is the fact that no written evi- 
dence of the truth of the legend is known 
to exist. No map pinpoints the location. 
No derrotero points the way. No writing 
of Jesuits indicates that such a mission 
exists. But still the quest continues. 

One thing is certain— the riches of 
Lower California during the days of the 
Jesuit conquest resembled those of the 
Arabian Nights, with one small differ- 
ence; the riches of Lower California 



existed in fact rather than imagination. 
Huge quantities of pearls, cast up by the 
waters of the Gulf of California onto the 
beaches of Cape San Miguel in the 29th 
parallel, lay waiting for the finder. Other 
fortunes in pearls lay submerged in the 
shallow waters offshore where pearl 
fishers, operating under the licensed ap- 
proval of the Jesuits, grew rich from the 
abundance. One of these fishers, a man 
named Ocio, took 450 pounds of choice 
pearls from the waters off Cape San 
Felipe in the year 1746. 

So great was the harvest of pearls in 
1765, two years before the Jesuit expul- 
sion, that they were in danger of becom- 
ing a common commodity. Pearls of every 
hue and price could be purchased in all 
the shops of Guadalajara. In the same 
year, the rumor that the Jesuits had ship- 
ped a chest of pearls to Cadiz, Spain was 
choice gossip on the mainland. 

But pearls alone did not make up the 
riches of Baja California. For, on a day 
in 1767, gold and silver were found in 
the Jesuit missions and confiscated for 
taxes at the great warehouse of Loreto. 
Farther south, near La Paz, silver mines 
disgorged their wealth. Gold, silver and 
pearls, the magic ingredients of legend, 
awaited the alchemy of time. 

The big question is, why hasn't the 
treasure been found? Quien sabe? Some 
say the failure to find it proves it doesn't 
exist. Still others believe the search for 
the Golden Goddess has been concentra- 
ted in the wrong area. They believe she 
waits, not on the Baja Peninsula, but in 
the southwestern United States; some- 
where north of the Gila, in the area of 
its confluence with the Colorado, she 
waits the successful hunter. 
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What clues point to this area? Well, 
let's begin with the best known version of 
the legend of Isabel, the one that says a 
mission was built in a blind canyon and 
cactus planted at the entrance to conceal 
the structure. Proceeding on the assump- 
tion that most legends are based in fact 
{although the facts are sometimes difficult 
to find), let's see what this legend con- 
tains. Stripped of its embellishments, lost 
Indians, vengeful retribution and the like, 
the legend always says the same thing — 
a mission exists where no mission appears 
to exist. Keep this in mind as we proceed. 

During their rule of Lower California, 
the Jesuits explored and mapped the delta 
of the Colorado. During those same years, 
the Sonoran Jesuits mapped and explored 
the Colorado River from its mouth to its 
confluence with the Gila. These explora- 
tions gave the Jesuits an unecjualed know- 
ledge of the terrain; knowledge that 



might have stood them in good stead. 

At the time of the expulsion in the 
year 1 767 the Jesuits, if they were hoard- 
ing wealth, were faced with an immediate 
problem. Although they were probably 
forewarned by their fellows in Sonora 
that the expulsion was underway, they 
had no way of knowing how much time 
they had before the Spanish officials 
would be upon them. The treasure would 
have to be concealed quickly, but where 
it could be recovered readily. And, since 
they did not know if the future held 
plans for massive colonization with sub- 
sequent exploration and development of 
Lower California, it must be moved off 
the peninsula. To minimize the chance 
of future loss, in the event the Spanish 
resorted to torture, the concealment would 
be carried out by one or two men assisted 
by faithful Indians. 

Where could these men hide the trea- 



sure? North by land? No, this would be 
a time consuming journey requiring many 
mules, supplies and men. Also, the ab- 
sence of a great number of mules in the 
event the journey was not completed by 
the time the Spanish arrived would show 
up in mission inventories. Across the 
Gulf, by boat, to Sonora — and into the 
mouth of the lion? Hardly. 

North then, by water? Skirting the 
shallow waters on the northwestern shores 
of the Gulf, into the delta of the Colo- 
rado and onward; up the Colorado to its 
confluence with the Gila. Boats built to 
haul cargo from the mainland could cer- 
tainly carry the treasure and, because no 
one knew then, or for that matter even 
now, how many boats the Jesuits built, 
there would be no way of checking their 
absence. 

But then what site to choose, and how 
to mark it? Well, actually no new site 
and marker was required. They already 
existed. On a little-known Jesuit map, 65 
years old at the time of expulsion, the site 
was marked and waiting. If this site was 
chosen, it was a clever selection. For who, 
in the year 1767, would think of looking 
on a 65 year old map for a treasure re- 
cently concealed? 

The map was made by Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Chino (now known as Kino), 
mysterious Jesuit of many names and 
talents. The same man who made, author- 
ities estimate, 14 entradas from Sonora 
to the Colorado River, Fourteen trips 
over plains, valleys, and the blazing hell 
of the Devil's Highway, yet no record 
exists of a mission being established on 
the Colorado River. Nevertheless, there 
it is on his map of 1702! A structure 
symbol at the confluence of the Gila and 
Colorado, plainly marked "S. Dionysius 
1700." A mission where no mission 
exists ! 

"That's all well and good," you say, 
"but why didn't they return for it?" 

There is only one answer to that ques- 
tion. The Jesuits didn't recover their 
treasure because they had no record of 
its hiding place. If one or two padres 
knew the secret, and if this man or these 
men died along with many other Jesuits 
in the infamous trek across Mexico, the 
location of the treasure was lost to the 
order of the Jesuits forever. 

Ate we wrong in assuming no map 
exists to mark the location of Isabel? 
Does a symbol mark the site or the start 
of a trail? Was there really a treasure 
and did the men -who concealed it die 
along the route across Mexico? Only the 
Golden Goddess knows, and to date she 
hasn't told. □ 
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FIMIT1VE country may be scarce in 
the U.S.A., but just a hop below the 
border it still has an upper hand. Across 
this arbitrary line separating us from Baja 
California, our Coast Range becomes the 
Sierra Juarez. Along the top of the ridge 
is a fair amount of mining, ranching and 
lumbering activity, but at the Sierra's 
eastern foot, where its forbidding slopes 
meet the desert, it remains largely un- 
touched — a land of woodcutter's trails, 
rocky spurs, alluvial plains and steep 
canyons. 

Once it was important to the food- 
gathering Indians of Baja. When mes- 
quite beans were in season, they gathered 
them along the Laguna Salada shore and 
carried them to the canyons for grinding. 
At the top of the Sierra they found 
another seasonal food, the pinon nuts. 
Agaves on the mid-slopes were utilized, 
and sometimes, too, the fruit of the na- 
tive palms. Water was all-important. Can- 
yons in which it could be depended upon 
were not only dwelling places, but were 
routes of travel between food crops, 
mountain and desert temperatures, and 
the gulf and ocean shores. 

The area is easily reached from South- 
em California and Arizona via Mexico 
2 and the Laguna Salada, a dry lake, the 



salty crust of which makes the best dirt 
road in Baja. Side roads along its 35- 
mile length lead to the canyons of the 
Sierra Juarez. 

A word of warning must be inserted 
here for the infinitesimal period of time 
when the Laguna is an impassable quag- 
mire. Rain directly on the Laguna will 
make it so, but is a rarity. Rain 




in Borrego or Yuma does not mean there 
will have been rain here. Rain in the 
mountains does not affect it unless far 
heavier than normal, when the water 
table may build up from underground. 
There have been times when v.iier kukeJ 
up into the Laguna from the Colorado 
delta, resulting in the same situation. 
Generally, though, the only water visible 
is a mirage, magnifying and reflecting 
the terrain. 

From near San Diego, take Highway 
94, cross the border at the mountain port 
of Tecate, and turn east at the first inter- 
section, on Mexico 2. You could take 
Interstate 5 to Tijuana, and Mexico 2 
east from there, interesting all the way 
and an excellent paved highway, especial- 
ly the scenic and beautifully engineered 
Cantu grade down onto the desert. The 
foot of the grade is at times a solid carpet 
of sweet-scented desert verbena. Kilo- 
meter posts mark the distance — 1 K 
equals .621 miles. At 67 miles from Te- 
cate, look for a road south at about 
K2837. 

From Imperial Valley and Arizona 
points, cross the line at Calexico to Mexi- 
can', and take Mexico 2 west. At approxi- 
mately 20 miles from the latter, past 
Signal Mountain and out on the flat 
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there is a new, slightly elevated, graded 
road south at right angles to the high- 
way, directly in line with the Laguna 
Salada road. This is a great improvement 
for conventional cars. 

A fringe of vegetation along the La- 
guna's north "shore" makes a good lunch 
stop, and right here, if you are in a 4- 
wheel drive, you have your first choice 
of routes: south across the long axis of 
the lake bed, or west on the old dirt high- 
way about a mile, then southwest around 
the "lake," to the foot of the sierra and 
south on the trail near the mountains. 
This is not for passenger cars. In the first 
place, the correct turn-off is difficult to 
find, and secondly, sand may be drifted 
along the road. The northern palm can- 
yons, described by Randall Henderson, 
Desert's founder, may be reached from 
this foothill road. At present the better 




Barrel cactus thrive here. 

road over to the foothill trail is the right 
fork off the Laguna road at 6l/ 2 miles 
from Mexico 2, going 10.2 miles SW 
to join the higher road near Cantu Palms. 
This road may be travelled by conven- 
tional car accompanied by a truck or 4- 
wheeler. 

Seven miles south of Cantu Palms you 
are opposite Tajo Canon, with its solid 
rock cliff at the top clearly visible from 
the bottom. Tajo is the favorite canyon 
of Charles Harbison, Curator of Ento- 
mology at the San Diego Natural History 
Museum, who has many times led pack 
trips down the Indian trail through the 
canyon's four life zones. The Sierra Clubs 
of San Diego and Los Angeles have spon- 
sored pack trips in Tajo. Mr. Harbison 




Hot mineral water gushes out of the 
rocks above a palm grove. A thatched shel- 
ter provides privacy for hot baths. A con- 
crete dam makes a swimming pool. Some- 
times, if the owner or his representative 
is "in," a small charge is made per carper 
night. Otherwise, there is a sign which 
says you are welcome, but please no 
shooting. There is cold water down in 
the canyon and palms, both blue (Erythea 
armata) and green (Washingtonia fill- 
fera) grow nearly to the desert floor. 
Guadalupe peak towers above the palms. 
An Indian trail winds through the ar- 
royo. It is a beautiful spot. 

The most interesting canyon is a com- 
paratively small one we call Petroglyph 
Canyon. Here are petroglyphs — human 
figures, circles, ladders, fish, and other 
figures all deeply incised into the gran- 
ite. Located on a rock high above what 



Both blue 



believes it is the canyon referred to in old 
botanical records as Cantilles Canyon, 
cantil meaning a place where the sliore 
is precipitous, and that Tajo, meaning a 
cut or incision, should be applied to the 
north fork which is headed by a large 
split rock. 

Six miles south of Tajo is Arroyo 
Guadalupe. Guadalupe is the best trip for 
a standard vehicle. Stay on the main La- 
guna road to the Y at l6y 2 miles from 
the highway. In the V of the Y is an old 
round white washing machine. Take the 
right fork. At 1 9'/2 m '' es f fom tne wash- 
ing machine there is a small ranch, a 
main road south at 1 *> miles (see page 29) 
the sierra road comes in from the north 
at 16, and Guadalupe lies ahead at about 
19 miles from the Laguna road. 

After cooling off in a waterfall, the author hikes to t, 
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Such deep "grinding" holes presented 
a mystery. 

was once a water hole are three circles 
connected by a line. Would this mean 
two adjacent water holes? 

On the under-side of a rock we found 
three pictographs in red alongside two 
deep grinding holes, perfectly round, 
about 12-inches in diameter. These es- 
pecially deep grinding holes, writes Ho- 
mer Aschmann in The Central Desert of 
Baja California, only seem to be where 
acorns were ground. Could it be that oaks 
once grew here? Or were mescjuite beans, 
date seeds, or something else ground in 
this manner? It has even been suggested 

Much of this trip may be covered by 
passenger car. 




There used to be much ironwood here, 
but now it has vanished. 




these holes were made by mechanical 
means to grind ore and extract gold. 

To reach Petroglyph Canyon, take the 
Guadalupe road. At 15 miles from the 
washing machine, follow the south fork. 
You'll go through a gap in a rocky spur 
and at approximately six miles from the 
fork is a minor wash with no palm 
trunks in it. Find a spot to park your 
regular passenger car. If you have a 4- 
wheeler, follow a woodcutter trail west 
for two miles to Petroglyph Canyon. Mes- 
quite, palo verde and luxuriant ironwood 
provide a beautiful setting for a base 
camp, as it undoubtedly did for those 
ancient ones so long ago. 

Jeep-types could drive further south to 
explore canyons of the Sierra Juarez, but 
in case of trouble, it is a long long waik 
for help. There are no corner filling sta- 
tions here, no telephones. 

On the other hand, you may come 
across woodgatherers. One New Year's 
week-end we camped with the Burch 
family in the iron woods opposite Carrizo 
Canon. Early one morning the lemros 
appeared. After a limited conversation 
in Spanish, they advised us to go to the 
Cucapas — east of the Laguna — if we 
were looking for minerals. We thanked 
them and gave them candy for the nines, 
An hour or so later, they returned with 
a gift for the Burch girls— a baby cotton- 
tail squealing at the top of its lungs! 

These woodgathers were pulling dead 
branches from the ironwoods to sell to 
tortilla factories in Mexicali. A year later 
we were shocked to find this same area 
almost completely denuded of ironwood. 
Fortunately for the palo verdes, they do 
not burn with the hot, ashless flame of 
the ironwood. 

Between the ends of the mountain 
spurs lies a green desert. In addition to 
palo verde and ironwood, there are mes- 
quite, elephant trees, desert willow, oco- 
tillo and many varieties of cactus. Palms 
are found a little higher in the canyons, 
but may be seen from the road at Cantu 
and driven to at Guadalupe. After spring 
rains wild flowers are superb along the 
Old Pole Line Road (for 4-wheeIers 
only), which goes up to the ridge south 
of Arroyo Agua Caliente. 

Each canyon is different. When you've 
visited one, you'll be like Kipling's ele- 
phant child, "Full of insatiable curtios- 
ity". (Spelling Kipling's, not Webster's.) 
Don't forget, though, that this is desert. 
The season is ordinarily late October to 
early May. If you are not a desert dweller, 
be guided by El Centro and Yuma wea- 
ther reports, and DESERT's never-too- 
often told precautions. □ 
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OGALES 



by John D. Mitchell 



According to legend, there are fabu- 
lous riches in silver and gold to be 
found somewhere near the old Tuma- 
cacori mission in southern Arizona. 
According to John Mitchell, the au- 
thor, there were two Tumacacori 
missions, however, and the fortune 
hunters who have sought this trea- 
sure have centered their quest in 
the wrong area. Anyway, here is the 
story. 

^T^ROM 1508 to 1648 the mine called 
A. the Virgin Guadalupe belonged to 
Tumacacori. It measured one league from 
the big door of the mission to the south- 
west, and from the waters of the San 
Ramon it measured 1800 varas to the 
north. Two hundred varas before arriv- 
ing at the mine there is a black rock 
marked with a cross and the letters CCD- 
TD on the under side of the stone. Fifty 
varas from the cross of Christ to the south 
will be found slabs of virgin silver weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to two hundred 
and fifty pounds each. From here 200 
varas in a southwesterly direction there 
are two peaks torn down by placing 
powder in the cliffs. The signs of the 
mine remain blotted out and people 
could pass over the rocks treading on the 
values and never seeing them. 



"The enclosure is 50 varas square cov- 
ering up the treasure inside and outside 
of the mine. There are 2050 mule loads 
of virgin silver and 905 loads of gold 
and silver. The total value amounts to 
$45,000,000 pesos." 

The above information was taken from 
an old document which is said, upon 
good authority, to have been copied from 
the church records in Spain. There is al- 
so a tradition among the Indians living 
in the vicinity of the mission that the 
mine was discovered by Indians in the 
year 1508 and that it was being worked 
by them for its rich surface ores when 
the Spaniards landed their ships on the 
coast of Mexico in 1519, and that in 
1540 Spaniards accompanying Coronado 
on his famous expedition to the north 
in quest of the golden treasures of the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, found the Indians 
in possession of the fabulously rich mine. 

The Spaniards confiscated the mine and 
built a mission of their own near the 
Indian temple. The mine was called the 
Virgin Guadalupe after their patron 
saint. 

The Indians called their village Tuma- 
cacori (spelled Tumtacor on old Spanish 
maps in possession of the writer). The 
village and Indian temple were located 
about 25 miles northwest of the present 
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ruins of the Tumacacori mission which 
was built in 1698 on the west bank of 
the Santa Cru2 river on account of the 
rich agricultural lands to be found there. 
The lower mission is located near the 
San Cayetano mountain and is often re- 
ferred to by the Indians as Tumacacori 
de San Cayetano, in order to distinguish 
it from the upper mission which was lo- 
cated on the southern slopes of the Cer- 
rita mountains and in a very rich min- 
ing district. 

The Lost Guadalupe has been sought 
persistently for many years in the vicini- 
ty of the lower mission by prospectors 
and adventurers who evidently were not 
aware of the fact that there were two 
Tumacacori missions. One man is said 
to have spent 12 years and $25,000 
searching for the Guadalupe mine and 
the great treasure in the Tumacacori 
mountains to the west of the lower mis- 
sion. This man is said to have had in 
his possession a copy of an old document 
copied from the church records in Spain, 
but like many others he did not know 
that there were two missions and that 
the Guadalupe and several other rich 
mines described in the old document are 
all located in the Cerrita mountains in 
the vicinity of the upper mission. 

Extensive ruins on the southern slope 
of the Cerritas, and old caved workings 
in the vicinity indicate beyond a doubt 
that considerable mining operations were 
carried on there by the Indians and later 
by the Spaniards. Just why the mine was 
closed and abandoned in 1648 is un- 
known, but it is presumed to have been 
raided by the Indians in one of the num- 
erous uprisings that occurred about then. 

A considerable amount of treasure has, 
at different times, been found in and 
around the lower mission. This treasure 
consists of candlesticks, silver crosses, and 
considerable bullion which was supposed 
to have been left by the Franciscan fath- 
ers when they abandoned the mission in 
1823 because of the Mexican revolu- 
tion and the accompanying Indian raids. 
However, the great treasure that has been 
so persistently sought by Mexicans and 
Americans alike for more than 80 years, 
is undoubtedly located in the vicinity of 
the upper and earlier mission, which ac- 
cording to tradition was built and de- 
stroyed sometime between the years 1540 
and 1648. The mine is said to have been 
abandoned and the mountain peaks shot 
down over the mouth of the tunnel to 
conceal the rich ore and the vast treasure 
that had accumulated during the long 
years that the mine was worked by the 
Indians and later by the Spanish invad- 
ers and their Indian neophytes. □ 



A WATERFALL IN the lowlands of 
Panamint: Valley could be nothing 
but a mirage! Nevertheless, a real live 
waterfall of no small size flows in the 
mountains to the west of sere Panamint. 
Its fresh water could have saved the life 
of many a pioneer leaving Emigrant Can- 
yon had he known of it. 

Today the falls is easily accessible by 
a good graded dirt road which takes off 
west from State Highway 190, about one 
mile west of Panamint Springs. If you 
travel from the south, take the Trona 
road out of Red Mountain ot Ridge- 
crest. This good, hard surfaced road 
intersects State 190 about a mile east of 
Panamint Springs. If you come by way of 
Owens Lake, look for Darwin Wash at 
the foot of Rainbow Canyon grade. A 
large black pipe visible from the high- 



way marks the road all the way up to the 
falls. 

The only turn olT in the canyon goes 
to Darwin by a hack way. Although the 
road is good, it is not for the faint heart- 
ed nor those unaccustomed to one-way 
mountain roads. If you choose to ignore 
this side road, the pipe leads to within 
500 feet of the falls. The road is washed 
out for the last 500 feet, but a short walk 
up the narrow canyon is pleasant and 
scenic. 

As the canyon narrows, it becomes en- 
tirely filled with reeds, willows and other 
waterloving plants. Above a scries of 
rapids and riffles, at the apex of the 
canyon, is year-round Darwin Falls. About 
20 feet high and a foot wide, it is an 
impressive sight in this bare desert. □ 
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Hints for Desert Travelers 



by Bruce Barron 



44 T TAPPINESS JS a well organized 

JLJL B tu ^ h° x ta ^ es tne drudg- 
ery out of camping," but best, it releases 
extra hours for probing the fascinating 
wonders of the desert. 

You can design and build a handy 
combination grub box, utility cabinet and 
kitchen table in one compact unit. Before 
starting construction, take accurate mea- 
surements of your car trunk, or the tail 
gate of your pick-up or station wagon. 
Don't overlook protruding braces, brack- 
ets, or door catches which necessitate 
altering the design. Judge the size and 
shape of your available vehicle space and 
your usual contingency of utensils and 
groceries. Use good quality l/ 2 " or 3/8" 
plywood (Marine or waterproof is best}. 
Shelves should be spaced to accommodate 
various sized cans, packages, and utensils. 
Use waterproof glue on all joints in addi- 
tion to the wood screws and/or galvan- 
ized nails. The door should open down- 
ward to form a utility table. A piano 



hinge will give it more rigidity, and help 
eliminate dust. Recessing and insulating 
the door will aid in dust proofing. A set 
of heavy duty "cabinet catches" or sash 
locks on upper corners of the door will 
keep it pulled up tightly against the wea- 
ther stripping. 

The camp box in the photo below is 
extra large, for group camping. Notice 
heavier canned goods are stacked on 
lower shelves near the load center and 
lighter items are on higher shelves and 
in side partitions. A special shelf at the 
bottom holds a three-burner propane hot 
plate. The door folds down to form a 
table. Table legs are eliminated by using 
the endgate of your pickup as a bracket. 
Items requiring refrigeration are kept in 
a separate ice chest. 

By keeping kitchen utensils and staple 
items in this organized container, you 
can make a fast get away when you de- 
cide to head for the desert. □ 





Ehrenberg, Arizona 

BY LAMBERT FLORIN 



A monthly feature by 
the author of 
Ghost Town Album, 
Ghost Town Trails, 
Ghost Town Shadows 
Ghost Town Treasures 
and Boot Hill 

A WOODEN headboard in Ehren- 
i\ berg's old Boot Hill used to bear 
the cryptic inscription "J. C. 1867." The 
letters were the brand on a horse; the 
number the year an unknown rider died 
in a hail of bullets. The lettering is no 
longer legible, having succumbed to re- 
lentless sun and wind-driven sand. Nei- 
ther is that of other boards, but it is re- 
ported half of those who rest under them 
died violently. 

Except for a few melting piles of 
adobe, there is little other than the ceme- 
tery to mark wild, old Ehrenberg. In 
1870, though, there were 87 houses, all 
of adobe, and about a dozen business 
structures of the same material. The 
town's population consisted of 300, about 
half of whom were Mexicans and Indians. 

Generally, Ehrenberg made a poor im- 
pression on visitors landing at its Colo- 



rado River port. Martha Sum merh ayes, 
wife of army officer John W. Summer- 
hayes, wrote in her book Vanished Ari- 
zona: Recollections of my Army Life, 
"I did not go ashore. Of all the dreary, 
miserable settlements that one could pos- 
sibly imagine, that was the worst." When 
Mrs. Summerfield made this summation 
of Ehrenberg's dubious charms, she was 
en route to Fort Mojave. Later she was 
compelled to make her home at Ehren- 
berg. On closer contact, she liked the 
place even less. 

One day, while walking past the ceme- 
tery, she saw coyotes digging out a re- 
cently buried body. Insects swarmed 
through the town and every horseman 
or wagon on the street raised a cloud of 
choking dust. Later, Mrs. Summerfield 
put some of these details on paper, de- 
voutly hoping she would return never 
again to Ehrenberg. 

Dramatically proving that beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder, a reporter wrote 
from Ehrenberg in 1871, "This is a nice, 
cool, (in August!) place. It is not afflict- 
ed with flies, and but few moscjuitos. It 
is not sultry; a breeze is always felt from 
midday to next morning. It is the most 
pleasant place on the Colorado. Some 
good and large buildings are now up and 
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Enjoy Beachcombing, Spot Coins. 

Philtron Electronics 

T.V. & Radio Tubes y z Piice 

Mail Orders Accepted 
We Honor BankAmericards 

Stratrord Square Center 1 Wk no. of McFadden 
10056 Cunningham Ave. off Brookhurst 

Westminster Calif. Area Code 714 839-1810 



FUN & PROFIT 
WITH METAL & MINERAL 
DETECTORS 

Dealer for 
White's, Goldak, Detectron, Fisher 

"TREASURE HUNTERS MANUAL" by Karl 
ven Mueller, 7th edition, PP. $6.00. 

FREE — Indexes for Topo Maps, stock Western 
states, each stote hos index. 

JAC0BSEN SUPPLIERS 

9322CaHfornia Ave., South Gate, Calif 
Store Hours: 9:30 to 5:30, closed Sunday 



Metal Detectors 

BOUGHT — SOID — TRADED 

Dealer For 
Detectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Rayscope, GeoFinder, Metrotech 

Repair Service 

Write for FREE 32-Page Booklet 
on Detectors, Books and Maps 

BILL'S SERVICE CENTER 

1623B Lokewoed Blvd. 
BellFlower, California 90706 
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STOP 



thief with "LOCK STRAP"! 

A revolutionary new design 
attaches to front and 
rear slot. For all G.I. cans 
and all 6" high rear 
panels. All steel construe- 



TYPE E ONLY SSjOO 
Calif, residents add 
4% sales tax. 

SHOWING FIVE 
OTHER MODELS TO FIT ANY VEHICLE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 

LOCK STRAP 

329 Wwt Lam Iti Im , D«pt. D, Qltrtdei*, CilH 91204 



DIRECT FROM AUSTRALIA 

OPALS and SAPPHIRES 

This Month's Best Buy ' 

AIRMAIL SPECIAL 
3 Ounces Fine Red Flash Coober Pedy 
Opal, Mixed Sizes, Good Cutting Material 
J 18.00 FREE AIRMAIL 



Send personal cheque, international money 
order, bonk draft. Free 16 page list of all 
Australian Gemstones. 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294 Little Coltini Street 
MELBOURNE, C.l. AUSTRALIA 



Preserve Your issues 
For Travel Guides and 
Reference in a 




BINDER 

Each library-style brown vinyl 
binder holds 12 issues of Desert 
Magazine. An ideal gift for friends 
who constantly refer to Desert as 
a source of information on all of 
the West. 

Only $3.50 

(Includes Tox and Postage] 

BE SURE TO STATE WHAT YEAR YOU WANT 
PRINTED IN GOLD ON THE BINDER 

ALL ORDERS FILLED THE SAME DAY 
THEY ARE RECEIVED 



Palm Desert, California 93260 



occupied, and more will soon follow." 

Herman Ehrenberg, hero of the Texas 
Independence, was a well-known figure 
in Arizona history. He and Charles Pos- 
ton had prospected much of the arid 
country along the Mexican border, es- 
pecially the area around Tubac and Ari- 
vaca. Ehrenberg met his death about a 
year before the Colorado River town was 
named for him. He had stopped for the 
night at Dos Palmas, not far from the 
present Mecca, California, where he made 
his bed under a ramada. The next morn- 
ing, the station -keeper found Ehrenberg 
dead of a bullet through the heart. It was 
reported Ehrenberg carried $35, but there 
was no sign of the money. Although sus- 
pected of murder and robbery, the keeper 
was freed for lack of evidence. 

Ehrenberg was established as a port to 
serve placer mining operations along the 
Colorado. It had been preceded by a 
town named Laguna de la Paz located a 
few miles north, but a sudden change in 
the Colorado River's channel left Laguna 
de la Paz far from water and useless as a 
port. Because of this, the most prominent 
merchants, J. Goldwater Bros,, moved 
their business downstream and started 
the new town near a steep bank where 
there would be landing facilities. 

Founded to serve river transportation, 
Ehrenberg died with the exhaustion of 
placer deposits in the area and the ad- 
vent of a cross-country railroad. Today, 
U.S. 60/70 passes close by its melting 
adobe remains. The cemetery, just north, 
is easy to find and worth a visit. □ 




Giant Solar Still 

by Robert Wyndham 

THE INHABITANTS of Coober 
Pedy, a small opal mining town 
in the South Australian desert, have to 
haul water in drums for more than 100 
miles, for the average rainfall at Coober 
Pedy is only five inches per year and un- 
reliable. But a year from now, a giant 
solar still will go into operation and they 
will have water at home. The new still 
will produce up to 6,500 gallons of water 
a day by evaporation of salt water at a 
cost of $4 per 100 gallons. 

The projected solar still will cover one 
and one-half acres at a cost of $50,000. 
It will have a series of long, shallow 
pans, each running between two parallel 
troughs three-and-one-half feet apart. 
Both pans and troughs are formed by 
covering a metal framework with black 
polythene sheeting, then a glass roof 
covers the whole system. Salt water fed 
into the pans is heated by the solar energy 
absorbed by the black polythene, Water 
vapor condenses at the underside of the 
glass roofing and trickles down into the 
troughs from where it runs to a storage 
tank. The only maintenance the huge 
still needs is an occasional check and a 
cleaning every three months. 

A similar still has been operating for 

two years at Northam in Western Aus- 
tralia and has proven satisfactory and 
dependable. □ 




"How there's something you don't see every day 



i" 
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BAKED TOMATOES STUFFED 
WITH CORN 

6 fresh tomatoes 
1 can whole kernel corn 
V 3 cup soft bread crumbs 
% teaspoon salt 
pepper to taste 

6 strips of bacon, fried, drained 
on paper towel and crumbled 

1 tablespoon butter 

Wash tomatoes and scoop out cen- 
ters; turn cut side down and drain. 
Mix corn, drained, chopped up to- 
mato which was scooped out, salt, 
pepper and bacon. Fill tomatoes with 
corn mixture and top with a bit of 
butter and a few bread crumbs. Bake 
in 350 degree oven for 20 minutes. 

CREOLE BROCCOLI 

2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 

1 cup diced fresh tomatoes 
V2 cup diced celery 
Va cup chopped onion 
Vj cup diced green pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Va teaspoon ground black pepper 

2 packages frozen broccoli, or 
2 lbs. fresh broccoli 

1 teaspoon corn starch dissolved 
in Vi cup cold water 
Melt butter in skillet, add tomatoes, 
ceiery, onion, green pepper and sea- 
sonings. Mix well. Cook over medium 
heat until vegetables are tender, 
about 15 or 20 minutes. If there is 
not enough moisture to make sauce, 
add a little water, then stir in dis- 
solved corn starch and cook a few 
minutes until thickened. Pour over 
cooked broccoli. 



ASPARAGUS CASSEROLE 

Boil 2 lbs. asparagus in salted water 
until just tender, drain. To V2 P ir| t 
sour cream add y 2 teaspoon salt, 
% teaspoon pepper, y 4 teaspoon 
dry mustard and % teaspoon crush- 
ed garlic. 

Make croutons by cubing 3 slices 
of bread and tossing them in 2 or 3 
tablespoons melted butter. Place 
asparagus in buttered casserole, 
cover with sour cream mixture, then 
top with croutons. Bake at 325 de- 
grees for 30 minutes. Serves 4. 

EGGPLANT ITALIANO 

1 eggplant 

1 can tomato sauce 
V4 cup oil 

1 cup fine bread crumbs 
V2 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
14 cup chopped green pepper 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
Va teaspoon saut, Vs teaspoon 
pepper 

Va lb. Mazzarella cheese, thinly 
sliced 

Slice eggplant into thin slices, place 
in bowl and cover with hot water. 
Let stand for 5 minutes, drain and 
dry with paper towel. Pour some 
cooking oil in skillet, and cook egg- 
plant on each side for about three 
minutes until tender. Salt and pep- 
per the slices. Repeat until all slices 
are cooked, adding oil as needed. 

Mix bread crumbs, Parmesan 
cheese, green pepper, parsley and 
Vi teaspoon salt. In flat baking dish, 
layer the eggplant, tomato sauce and 
bread crumb mixture, ending with 
eggplant. Cover top with slices of 
Mazzarella cheese. Bake in 375 de- 
gree oven until cheese is melted, 
about 20 minutes. 



SHERRIED YAMS 

You may use canned yams or fresh 
ones. If you use fresh, boil with 
skins on, cool and peel. Arrange half 
yams in buttered casserole. 

If canned, to the juice add 2 table- 
spoons brown sugar and boil down 
until thickened. Add Vz cup Sherry 
and 2 tablespoons butter and pour 
over yams. Cook in 375 degree oven 
for about y 2 hour or until sauce is 
bubbly. 

If you use fresh yams, 3 large or 
4 medium, make a sauce of V2 cup 
maple syrup, 1 tablespoon brown 
sugar, 1/4 teaspoon salt. 2 table- 
spoons butter and y 4 cup Sherry. 
After you have cooked it and it is be- 
ginning to thicken, add the Sherry. 



CHINESE BEAN CASSEROLE 

2 packages frozen, french-cut 

green beans 
1 can water chestnuts 
1 can bean sprouts, drained 
1 can mushrooms, drained 
1/2 medium onion, chopped fine 
% cup Cheddar cheese, grated 
Make a white sauce of y 2 square 
butter, 21/2 tablespoons flour and 
about 2 cups milk. When thickened, 
add Vi teaspoon salt and 2 tea- 
spoons Sherry. Arrange in layers in 
buttered casserole using beans, 
chestnuts, sprouts, chopped onion 
and mushrooms with white sauce be- 
tween layers. Top with grated Ched- 
dar cheese and bake in 400 degree 
oven for 30 minutes. The last ten 
minutes, add 1 can french-fried 
onions over top. 
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Trading Pest 

CLASSIFIEDS 



• AUTO ACCESSORIES 

BAJA CAR BADGE — Status symbol for conquis- 
tadores and veterans of "the road." Free 
illustrated brochure. R. Cepek, Box 181, South 
Ga te , California 90280. 

NEVER GET stuck again." Equip with Armstrong 
Hi-Flotation truck tires. Tested in Bajal Proved 
in competition! Jeep, Scout, Bronco, Toyota, 
Dotson, -ton Ford, Chevrolet, G.M.C. pick- 
ups, campers. 1 1 : 00xT5' f -16", 6-8 ply, extra 
wide 8 ' wheels — no exchange necessary. Low 
low prices. Free catalog. R. Cepek, Box 181. 
South Gate. California 90280. Displayed at 
Jocobsen Suppliers, topographic mop head- 
quarters, 9322 California Avenue. South Gate. 
Days LO9-S041, evenings L04-3478. 



• ART 

ARBOREAL SCULPTURE within workable radius. 
Trees sculpt to reflect Leonardo's Point' 
Rancho Environmental, Arboretum Nursery of 
Distinction Twentynine Palms 367-6124 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we tind itl Western Americana 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. B ox 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Cal if. 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, plotlnum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth £1 to 32 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth S 1 000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals," it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you richl Duke's Research 
laboratory, Box 666-B. Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

GHOST TOWN Directory of the~WesT— over 
340 sites in ten western states. Pictures and 
maps. Price SI. Pierce Publishing Co., Box 
5221, Dept. A-9, Abilene, Texas. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early mop. 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $ 1 .50. Theron Fox, 
1296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE; Complete guide to over 
100 ghost towns in California, only $1.95. 
W. Abbott, 1513 West Romneyo Drive, Ana- 
heim, California. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals-, locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359 

OLD BOTTLE Collecting For Fun & Profit, No. 2." 
At last a bottle book with many bottles 
photographed in full color. Beautiful photo- 
graphy, all bottles described and priced. This 
is the book you have oil been waiting for 
Send $2.25 to Marvin Dovis D.M., 2320 Hwy. 
66, Ashland, Oregon 97520. Dealer inquiries 
in vited. ^ 

GHOST TOWN Guide to the best ones — the most 
intact. Avoid wild goose chases. Price $1.00. 
Stephen's Publications, Box 132, North Holly- 
wood. Calif. 91603, 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

GUIDE TO Old Bottles, Contents & Prices." 250 
illustrations, ads, labels plus price list, $2.75. 
Valuable cross reference to Handbook for the 
Bottleologist;" 1000 bottles, description and 
rarity, $2.75. Richard Fike, 1135 Maxfield 
Dr., Ogden, Utah 84404. 

BOOK HUNTING is our business, service Is our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D-J Book Search Service, P. O 
Box 3352-D. Son Bernardino, Calif. 92404. 

A BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S Book ond The Post in 
Glass" by Pat and Bob Ferraro — -two most 
complete sources available for novice and ad- 
vanced bottle collectors. Illustrations, check- 
lists, explanations. $3.25 each postpaid. The 
Little Glass Shack, 3161 -B 56th St., Sccra- 
mento, Calif, 95820. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map, 800 place nome glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 

GHOST TOWN MAPS — New book titled "Califor- 
nia Ghost Town Trails" has pictures, maps to 
California ghost towns. $2.95. A Abbott, 
1513 West Romneya Drive, Anaheim, Calif. 

' GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.00 
year. Sample 25c Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
Calif. 92 359. 

SURVIVAL BOOKSI Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

FRANK FISH — Treasure Hunter- — said Gold is 
where you find it. His book "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines' tells how and where to look, 
93 locations, photos and maps. 19x24 
colored map pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50. Map $1.50. Special: both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher, Erie Schoefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, China Calif. 91710. 

ASSAULT ON BAJA" — newest Baja book. L. 
Burr Belden says, provides reoder with zest 
of discovery." 75 pages, 30 photos. $2.00 
tax included. E. Washburn, 3934 Cortland, 
Lynwood, California. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED" — well illustrated, com- 
plete description, covers entire field, 1 64 
pages, by J. C. Tibbitts, first president of 
Antique Bottle Collectors Association and edi 
tor of the "Pontil," $4.25 post paid. The 
Little Gloss Shack, 3161 -B 56th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95820. 

NEW 7TH EDITION-. "Ghost Town Bottle Price 
Guide" — redesigned, revised, enlarged. Lead- 
ing western price guide on antique bottles, $3 
postpaid to Wes Bressie, Rt. 1 , Box 582. Eogle 
Point, Oregon 97524. 

FIRST SEVEN volumes of Desert Magazine, in 
binders, for sale. To highest quote, name 
price. Keith Jacob, 10351 Newton Way, Ran- 
cho Cordova, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Complete set of Desert Magazines, 
23 years in binders, balance loose; perfect 
condition, $300.00. C R. Rees, 1080 Patter- 
son, Apt. 203, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 

"THE AHWAHNEECHES" — history of Yosemite 
Indians, by retired district Park Ranger, 46 
pages, illustrated, paperback, $2.50. Includes 
tax. John Bingaman, 240 Pocahontas, Palm 
Springs. Calif. 92262. 



HOW TO PLACE VOUR AD 

* Mail your copy and first -in serf ion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, £5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 10TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• DESERT ST ATIONERY 

DESERT W I LDF LOWERS, Roadrunners, living-color 
notecards, 69 "Desert Portraits" assorted 
$6.90. Dozen assorted $1.50. Brochure. Artist 
Henry Mockel, Box 726, Twentynine Palms, 
California. 



• DUDE - GUEST RANCHES 

C-BAR-H GUEST Ranch — Rest or Play— a real 
western holiday. American plan Includes 
three delicious meals each day, horseback 
riding, comfortable cottages, swimming pool, 
ranch lodge activities, hoy rides, sports 
galore, P.O. Box 373D, Lucerne Volley, Calif 
Area Code 714, CH 8-7666. 



• EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES 

ENJOY BACKPACK camping. Free booklet tells 
how. Gerry, Dept. 15, Boulder. Colorado 
80302 . 

WANTED TO BUY; Clinton Dry Wash and equip- 
ment. Detailed description, age, picture, if 
possible to: Elmer A. Smith, 11451 Stanford 

_Ave„ Garden Grove, C alif. 92640. 

QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment. Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog Highland Outfitters, P.O 
Box 121, Riverside, California. 



• FOR WOMEN 

LADY~ GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier.' 
Complete beauty treatment in one jar. Write 
Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasadena 
California 91104. 



• GEMS 

RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary 
supplies, mountings, equipment, black lights 
Why not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock 
Shop, 593 West La Cadena Drive. Riverside 
Calif. OVerland 6-3956. 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$1, Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 1125D, Mt 
Shasta, California, 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner s, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, CaL 



• HOME STUDY 

LEARN OIL painting by mail. Also cosein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy payments. Art, Box 486, 
Montrose, Colorado. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Gle nwood, Arkansas. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rug*, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 
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• INDIAN GOODS 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FINE RESERVATION- MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Large selection of old pawn and 
Kochrno dolls now in stock. Mony fine old 
baskets, moderately priced, in excellent con- 
dition Novajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo 
blankets, pottery. A collector's parodisel Open 
daily 10 to 5-30, closed Mondays. Buffalo 
Trading Post, Highway IS, Apple Valley, 
C alifornia. 

TWO INDIAN WAR arrowheads, scolping knife, 
flint thunderbird, two perfect bird arrow- 
heads, oil for $5. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas 71943 

WANTED: OLD Indian basket collections in good 
condition. Indian Baskets of Tucson, 2225 
East Blacklidge Orive, Tucson, Arizona. 



• JEWELRY 



ROCK JEWELRY and semi-precious gems pamph- 
let 10c. V S. Gordon Jewelry & Findings Co., 
9210 North 7th Avenue, Lane A- 1 1 , Phoenix, 
Arizona B5021. 



• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
S3; Riverside %% Imperial, small SI. large 
$2; San Diego J 1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern 11.25, 
other California counties SI. 25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, Colifornia. 

OREGON BOOMS and busts map now available. 
Complete showing of ghost towns on either 
folded field map $1.00 or parchment suitable 
for mounting $2.00. White s Electronics, Inc., 
Sweet Home, Oregon 97 336, 



• MINING 



UTAH ASSAYING Co., gold and silver specialists. 
Gold, silver, leod, copper: 1 .50 each. Spec- 
trographs $5 each. 172 North 9th West, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 841 16. 

WEEKEND PROSPECTORS! Kits for 6-foot sluice" 
box, portable, knocks down to 1 x '/j x 3 
feet, comes with pan and operating instruc- 
tions, $19.95. Dry washes, complete, $59.95. 
Plans and instructions only for sluice box 
kits, $2.00. Complete mop of gold bearing 
areas for plocer mining in California, $1.00. 
Prospector s Supply Company, P. O. Box 1 342, 
Canoga Park, California. 

ABSOLUTELY BEST. Mineral .Metal Identification 
charts. Quickly identifies valuable minerals. 
25" x \9" — $2., with plastic cover: $3. 
Kenny K. Jorvestad, Chart Service — -DM, 1277 
Bordwell, Col ton, Calif. 92324. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographic. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Inglewood, California. 



• OLD COINS, S T AMPS 

DOLLARS — 1878 CC Mint $3.50, very good. 
1878-79-80-81-82 S. Mint, 1883-84-85-99- 
1900-01-04 O Mint uncirculated $3 each. 
100 page catalog, Coins, 50c. Shulrz, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84110, 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

CUSTOM FILM finishing by mail since 1932. 
Morgan Camera Shop "The complete photo- 
graphic store," 6262 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Colifornio 90028. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 

CHIA SEED, with story: 12 ounces, $1.50; 3'/, 
pound $5.00; 18 pound $21.00. Pollen Chia 
Commerce, Box 21 5 ID, Prescott, Arizona. 



EL RANCHO Galapagos Cactus Growers. You 
are Invited to visit our greenhouses and cactus 
gardens on the east slope of Copper Moun- 
tain. Star Route 1, Box 710, Twentynine 
Palms, Californ ia. Phone 362-4329. 

WE GROW "Rubra Silique ' the broadest, tollest, 
toughest, most luxuriant, beautiful velvety 
rose in the Hi-Desert. Roncho Environmental, 
Twen t ynine Polm s 367-6124. 

• REAL ESTATE 

400,000,000 ACRES government public land In 
25 states. Some low os $ 1 .00 acre. 1 967 
report. Details $1.00. Public Land, 422DM 
Washington Build ing, Washington, D.C. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

LOOKING FOR treasure: Complete detoiled cir- 
cuit information to build low-cost transistor 
metal locator and small detector, two circuits 
$2. Treasure Hunter, Box 1796, Costa Mesa, 

Colif. 

BUILD YOUR OWN commercial type detector. 
Find buried treasure, gold, silver, coins. Sen- 
sitive four transistor circuit with speaker. 
Easy picture-illustrated instructions, schematic, 
parts list, $5.00 prepaid, Janeston Electronics, 
Box A, Blo n chard, Oklahoma 73010, 

FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 4729 
North 7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, til- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
D ept. 3A, Bax 793, Menlo Pork, California, 

NEW TRANSISTOR instrument detects buried 
coins, firearms, treasures, gold, silver. $19.95, 
up. Free catalog. Relco A- 18, Box 10S63, 
Hou ston 18 , Texas. 

FIND BURIED coins, treasures, relics. New super- 
sensitive, low-priced detectors for land or 
underwater use. Free information. Sensitronix, 
2225-L Lou Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018. 

NEW 1966 Goldak treasure, coin, gold, silver 
locators. Goldak, Dept. DMC, 1544 W. Glen- 
oaks, Calif. 91201. 

FUN & PROFIT finding buried treasure, relics 
with Transistor M-Scope. Booklet, interesting 
customer comments free. Terms. Fisher Re- 
search, Dept BX, Palo Alto, Calicomia 94302. 



• WESTERN GOODS 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royal purple; ghost railroads ma- 
terials, tickets; limited odd items from camps 
of the '60s. Write your interest — Box 64 D, 
Smith, Nevada. 



• MISCE LLANEOUS 

PURPLE BOTTLE? Instructions for purpling gloss 
indoors, much faster than sunlight— no dan- 
ger of breokage. $1.00. Ann Brown, 6233 
Warwood Road, Lakewood, Calif. 90713. 
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Desert's New Section 



Starting with this issue we have added four 
additional pages and a new section to DESERT. 

Although the majority of our readers are pas- 
senger car owners, more and more are buying 
either 4-wheel drive vehicles, or campers as their 
second vehicle, or adding a trailer to their passen- 
ger car traveling adventures. 

This is evident from the hundreds of letters we 
receive and the hundreds of people who drive up 
in new back country vehicles to our combination 
Desert Magazine office and Book Shop in Palm 
Desert. All are anxious to show us how they have 
improved or changed the original product and tell 
us how much they appreciate Desert's introducing 
them to Back Country Travel. 

Our new Back Country Travel Section is de- 
signed as a clearing house for the exchange of 
ideas and information for the thousands of people 
who have discovered, and the thousands more 
who will soon discover the thrill of exploring areas 
"remote from the centers of population and travel- 
ed roads" as defined in Webster's Dictionary. 

By adding more pages we have not reduced or 
changed the regular format of the magazine, 
which will continue to be the ONLY Western travel 
and recreation magazine exclusively covering the 
exploration, history and current events of The 
West through factual adventure articles. 



2r 



Publisher 



Sound Off! 

Do you have any information you want 
to share with other Back Country Travel- 
ers? Do you have any cjuestions about 
how or where to obtain an item, how to 
get somewhere, condition of terrain, is 
a certain area restricted? Then write to 
SOUND OFF. Share your useful—or 
even useless — discoveries with others. 
Please do NOT send letters containing 
extremely technical information such as 
detailed data on engines, engine conver- 
sion, etc. which belongs more in motor 
and technical publications. However, 
helpful and easy instructions on mechani- 
cal improvements which the average lay- 
man could do in his garage are welcome 
Address letters to SOUND OFF, Desert 
Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. 
• • 

If you use common sense and have the 
proper equipment, wilderness areas of the 
Southwest are safer than our urban com- 
munities. You can't say this for an area 
around Manila, however. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch from the 
Pacific region it's "open season for head- 
hunters." 

"Col. Rafael M. Heto, a constabulary 
commander," according to the article, 
"has warned picnickers and campers to 
stay away from lakes, brooks and water- 
falls — places sacred to Hon got tribesmen. 

"Already this year they have ambushed 
and decapitated three road workers, Heto 
reported. Two years ago a group of peace- 
ful excursionists were killed near a water- 
fall. The tribesmen cut off the heads of 
three women during the raid," the dis- 
patch stated. 

All of which bears out what I con- 
stantly tell DESERT readers: You are safe 
in wilderness areas as long as you don't 
lose your head. 
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OUT Of THIS WORLD! 

Organized outings and meetings of 4-wheeI drive, camper, trailer and gem and 
mineral and boating dubs in the 1 1 western states will be listed every month in this 
column. Be certain to include the following information: complete name of organiza- 
tion, place, hour and day or days, how to get there, and if restricted to members or 
open to everyone. Send information as soon as meeting has been definitely scheduled. 
INFORMATION MUST BE RECEIVED AT LEAST SIX WEEKS PRIOR TO 
EVENT. Send material to Out of This World, Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Cali- 
fornia 92260. 

TIERRA DEL SOL 4 WD CLUB OF SAN DIEGO. Feb. 25-26, 1967. Fifth Annual 
Two Day "Desert Safari" in Borrego (San Diego County) Badlands. All 4-wheelers 
invited. For information write Tierra Del Sol Club, 5083 Conrad Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 92117. 

AVION TRAVELCADE CLUB. Feb. 6 through March 23, tentative dates for Eastern 
Mexico Travelcade and February 13 through March LI, Western Mexico Sports Tour. 
VENTURA GEM & MINERAL SOCIETY. March 4 & 5, Ventura County Fair 
Grounds, Seaside Park, Ventura, Calif. Admission free. Camping facilities available. 

BUMPER CROP OF WATER 




Puzzled border inspection officials at Mexicali were slightly sniffed when they had 
to sniff the front bumper of Bert MacDonald's Ford pickup when he recently returned 
from a trip to Baja. Not only did they turn on the faucet and sample the liquid, but 
they also unscrewed the cap on the bumper and sniffed. It was plain old branch water. 
The new Bumper Tank carries 20 gallons of water and is easily installed on the frame 
of any pickup, 4-wheel drive or trailer. Strongly reinforced with baffles it is made of 
1 2 gage, galvanized steel and treated inside so the water remains sweet. They retail for 
S99.50 plus a small installation charge. For brochure write to Bert MacDonald, Mac- 
Donald Camper Co., 11015 E. Rush Street, F.l Monte, California. 



Enroute from Paradise, 
where I picked up my new Grasshopper 
from J. W. Black's Paradise Motors I 
stopped at Ballarat. Didn't see Seldom 
Seen Slim but I did meet several couples 
who were holding an outing and com- 
paring new features of their Alaskan 
Campers. Incidentally, the attractive cou- 
ple featured in the Alaskan Camper ad- 
vertisements is Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Hall, 
Alaskan owners, who attend many of 
the yearly outings of the Alaskan Camper 
Clubs. 



If you plan a trip to Arizona and need 
information on where to stay, write the 
Arizona Development Board, 1500 West 
JcfFerson Street, Phoenix, Arizona for 
their free brochure "Arizona Camping 
and Campgrounds". 

During a visit to the Pullman Camper 
headquarters in Downey last week, owner 
Frank Fey showed me the Pik Pocket, 
a canvas section with pockets that is at- 
tached to the back seat of his pickup and 
to the frame. When you tilt the front 
seat forward the canvas forms a V shaped 
storage compartment for maps, binoculars 
and other items in constant use. 



Owners of campers who are tired of 
hauling gear out of the back of their 
campers everytime they make camp can 
solve this problem with a special body 
with built-in compartments on both sides. 
I have one mounted on my Ford half -ton 
and wonder how I ever got along without 
it. You can convert now, or when you 
order a new truck do so without the body 
and apply the savings to the purchase of 
the compartment body. There are several 
types, one of which is made by Koenig 
Iron Works, who also manufacture excel- 
lent winches. They will send you informa- 
tion and where their dealers are located 
in your area. Address is P. O. Box 7726, 
Dept. DTR, Houston, Texas 77007. 
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Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped self -addressed 
envelope 



Death Valley Scotty . . . 

To the Editor: The Death Valley Scotty story 
in Nov. <S<j brought back memories. In 1905 
I worked in the pipe shop in the Round House 
in Winslow, Arizona when the "Scotty Special 
Deal" came along, I was told to work on the 
engine that was to pull the special from Wins- 
low to Gallup in approximately 156 minutes. 
The engineer. Jack Briscoe, was the "hot 
rodder" of his day. The fireman was a big 
fellow who at first refused to take the call, 
but reconsidered after a bit of humiliation 
from his buddies. I worked with Briscoe and 
together we installed sand lines fore and aft 
of each driver so as to keep the big wheels 
from slipping. That stretch of track was the 
worst on the Santa Fe. We got the engine 
ready and along with the foreman and mechan- 
ics put the 1000 on the run. A flying switch 
was all set up for a change of engines at Gal- 
lup, until the pony trucks jumped a frog and 
ran 30 rail lengths on the ties, then hit 
another frog and jumped back on the track! 
After that they made the engine change. 

While this was going on, Scotty and his 
followers came up forward to congratulate the 
crew and reward each member with five $20 
gold pieces. When Scotty mentioned he slept 
through the stretch, the engineer said, "As 
long as you were asleep, Scotty, you'll never 
know how close you came to going to hell!" 

CHAS. F. CHRISTMAN, 
Lancaster, California. 

More on Diamonds . . . 

To the Editor: A statement that "no diamonds 
have ever been found in the continental U.S.'" 
in Hyatt's article in the Nov. '66 DESERT is 
not accurate. Diamonds of value have been 
found in California and other states. The dia- 
mond hoax is certainly one for research. Could 
there have been two diamond hoaxes- — one in 
Carbon County, Wyoming and one in Shake- 
speare? The one in Shakespeare is mentioned 
in "New Mexico Mines and Minerals, 1904" 
by Professor Fayette A, Jones, who at one 
time was president of the New Mexico School 
of Mines. Utah or Colorado are out of the 
question as the proper site. 

AL GATES, 
Ingle wood, California, 

Ruby Red Obsidian . . . 

To the Editor: In the Oct. '66 issue a writer 
said he found obsidian of various colors on 
the Black Rock desert. Did he find any of a 
clear ruby red? An old gentleman told me he 
found some arrowheads of obsidian like that, 
too beautiful to mutilate for testing. They 
were along the California-Nevada border, I 
have seen many colors of obsidian, but never 
ruby red. I would like to know where it 
might be found. 

M1TTYLENE BURROSS, 
Elsinore, California. 

Vanishing Cypress .. . 

To the Editor: In the May <54 issue of DES- 
ERT there was an article about a rare cypress 
growing at Piute grove. We made a trip there 
to compare it with several specimen on my 
place at Baywood Park. It is the same. Thought 
your readers would tike to know a few grow 
here, too. We do all we can to protect them. 

RUTH BONACHEA, 
Baywood. Park, California. 



More on Diamonds . . . 

To the Editor: The diamond hoax location 
involving Arnold and Slack is no longer a 
secret. They left the train at Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming and proceeded southwest through Baggs 
to an area in the extreme northwest part of 
Colorado known as Brown's Park. On the 
north flank of Diamond Mt. they salted the 
diamonds by driving a bar into the ground a 
few inches and dropping in low grade dia- 
monds. After two years, rain and wind brought 
the stones to the surface where they were 
found in a "natural" state by the suckers. At 
the same time and independent of their activi- 
ties, Clarence King was conducting a survey 
in the area for the U.S.CG. When he heard 
of the diamond find, he wired San Francisco, 
"Impossible." He knew enough of the activi- 
ties of Arnold and Slack to go directly to the 
site, where he found the famous faceted stone. 

EDWIN J. SMART, 
Aspen, Colorado. 



To the Editor: In "The Great Diamond Hoax" 
in the November issue, the author claims no 
one knows the location where the diamonds 
were planted, in spite of the fact that Diamond 
mountain in northeastern Utah commemorates 
the fraud. I have camped at Diamond springs 
many times and have visited the sand flat 
where the diamonds were buried. Diamond 
mountain lies north of Vernal, Utah, and about 
half way between Vernal and Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. Diamond springs is a beautiful 
spring and lies near the southern edge of 
Diamond mountain. These statements can be 
verified by reading "Outskirt Episodes" by 
William Tittsworth and the geological report 
of Clarence (not Charles) King. 

CHARLES KELLY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor's Comment: As apparent in his article, 
Mr. Hyatt consulted a number of authorities, 
with unsatisfactory results. Nell Murbarger, as 
well as other established desert writers, have 
arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. Hyatt. 
In a forthcoming hook by your editor, in col- 
laboration with Brad Williams, we have a 
chapter on this incident and our conclusions 
are somewhat in line with Mr, Kelly's. CP. 



Space Stones ... 

To the Editor: After the article on meteorites 
in the Nov. '66 issue, I took a second look at 
a stone I found in the Southwest, After exam- 
ining it with a magnifying glass and testing 
with emery cloth, I was surprised to find 
white metal specks imbedded in the stoney 
matrix. I'm going to send it to the University 
of New Mexico. 

JERRY BENES, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 

Yellow Ocotillo . . . 

To the Editor: This past summer my wife 
spotted a yellow ocotillo in bloom. We had 
never seen one before. How rare are they? 

N. T. MILES, D.D.S., 
El Centro, California. 
Editor's note: We hare seen yellow ocotillo 
near Jerome, Arizona. Dr. Jaeger mentions 
white ocotillo in one of his books, but not 
yellow. We have never seen white ocotillo. 
Yellow is rare. C.P. 



Possible Solution to Mystery . . . 

To the Editor: I think the directional paradox 
of the compass rose described in the Mystery 
of the Black Rock Desert in Oct. '66 might be 
explained by a combination of magnetic de- 
clination and magnetic variation. Magnetic 
declination is the difference between the direc- 
tion to true north and the magnetic pole. The 
magnetic pole in 1959 was 74.9° north lat. and 
101" west long. It doesn't remain in a constant 
location, but shifts slowly. On a globe you will 
see that the magnetic declination from the loca- 
tion of Black Rock is 10°. Magnetic variation 
is an additional error that varies with geogra- 
phic location and with time. It is probably in- 
fluenced by changes in the earth's molten core. 
The combination of declination which is in- 
fluenced by geographical location and devia- 
tion or variation can be larger than 20° from 
true north. I presume the author checked the 
compass rose with a magnetic compass. He 
could find true north within 3" by observing 
the north star, Polaris, or during the day by 
observing the least shadow cast by a stick in 
the ground. At noon, when the sun is directly 
overhead, the shadow will point due north. 
The smaller formations may have been placed 
several years in time different from the first 
when a difference in local declination and 
variation existed. 

R. J. THOMSON, 
Claremont, California. 



A Second Look . . . 

To the Editor: In "Have One on the Rocks'' 
in the Dec. '66 issue, the author was wrong 
about the photo she described as a metate for 
grinding corn. No matter what local legend 
says, those holes ire natural whirl holes in 
sandstone or granite rock. Nobody could grind 
corn in holes that narrow and deep. It would 
be too difficult to retrieve the meal. 

DAVID McCARROLL, 
Boulder City, Nevada. 



Amazed ... 

To the Editor: After completing your article 
on the Needle's Maze, I examined the photos 
closely. Within certain areas of the one on 
page 28 (Oct. '<><>), I believe I can detect de- 
marcations of a broad take outlined with weeds 
growing in the marks. Your work interests me. 
Are you interested in a single man with a 
hungry appetite for natural phenomena? 

KENNETH WHITE, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Editor's comment: 1 am always interested in 
single men with hungry appetites, but the 
publisher says I can't afford them. CP. 



Now Out-of-Bounds ... 

To the Editor: We followed your trip in the 
Oct. '66 issue, but as we approached the road 
which leads to the ruins of Vanderbilt, we saw 
a "No Tresspassing" sign. A legal paper 
posted there states that the heirs of a Mr. 
Cooper have leased all the mines in the area 
to a mining company until 1968, So, better tell 
your readers not to waste time looking for 
Vanderbilt if they go into that area. 

MRS. A. E. LOCKHART, 
Riverside, California. 
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TN OWENS Valley, California, chimneys and rock 
-l foundations are often all that remain of a once 
beautiful dream. They tell of the rugged settlers, of 
foresight, and hard work. They suggest green fields, 
abundant crops, and a good way of life. But today, 
where these pioneers once lived and farmed, the wind 
whips up lonely dust devils and the sage reclaims the 



land. In a few years this chimney, too, will melt into 
the landscape. 

Today's desert travelers do not face the hardships of 
yesterday. Modern vehicles and paved roads make in- 
creased use of the desert possible. Vacationers, campers, 
rock and relic hunters come in droves to seek peace and 
recreation. A new era is born. What will it leave for 
those who follow? And what will it tell about us? □ 
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^£)edert 3 J2ook and Cjij-t Shop 

COME TO SUNNY PALM DESERT AND VISIT OUR BOOK AND GIFT SHOP IN THE NEW HOME OF 
DESERT MAGAZINE. SEE OUR FASCINATING COLLECTION OF WESTERN ARTIFACTS. LOOK FOR THE 
CORAL COLORED BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF LARREA AND LANTANA, ACROSS FROM THE POST 
OFFICE, JUST ONE BLOCK FROM THE OLD LOCATION. 




WESTERN BOOKS 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 
GIFT CARDS 
WESTERN ARTI FACTS 
BACK ISSUES 



DESERT Magazine's Book Shop and Mail Order Department offers a 
complete selection of books on the West. All books have been carefully 
selected and reviewed in DESERT Magazine. 



Send for FREE book catalogue 
to 

Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



